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Biarp of the Geek. 


Ir has hitherto been the general opinion among 
politicians and business men that the City on its 
financial side was opposed to the rejection of the Budget 
by the House of Lords. It now appears that a powerful 
group of City men, headed by the firm of N. M. 
Rothschild, are prepared to urge an action which must, 
if taken, lead at once to grave financial consequences. 
Messrs. Rothschild, Gibbs, Schroeder, Stern, and a few 
other firms have thrown their offices open to those who 
wish to sign a petition “ urging the House of Lords to 
take such action as will ensure an opportunity being 
afforded to the nation to express their wishes on such 
far-reaching changes before they are passed into law.” 

* * * 


A.tuoucH Mr. Balfour has fulminated against the 
Budget in the country with great propriety, his attitude 
in the House has been far from agreeable to the fighting 
members of his party. Early in the struggle he dis- 
claimed all effective opposition on the increased taxation 
of large incomes, and even om land taxes his 
“ Socialistic” reasoning has been rather embarrassing. 
On Wednesday he severed himself from his front bench 
on Mr. George’s new clause allowing estate duties on 
land to be paid in kind, the land thus received to be 
utilised for public purposes. He supported the clause on 
the express ground that “it would afford a cheap and 
easy way of obtaining land for public purposes,’ the 
chief of these purposes being the breaking up of big 
estates for the establishment of numbers of small holders. 

* x * 

THE rising temperature in politics was well indi- 
cated by the reception accorded by the Opposition in 
the House and the Press to Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal 





last Monday that the share of the new land taxes de- 
signed for the uses of local government should be pooled 
in a central fund for subsequent apportionment upon 4 
principle hereafter to be agreed upon. This course, 
dictated by obvious considerations of caution and pre- 
sent expediency, was denounced as a breach of pledge 
and as a policy of corruption. Yet Mr. George prefaced 
his proposal by a quite satisfactory explanation. Even 
if the taxes get legal assent by November, very little 
will be available for distribution in this financial year. 
As Mr. Balfour himself admitted, an equitable prin- 
ciple of distribution among local authorities is difficult 
to reach, and to incorporate at this late hour in the 
Budget Bill a scheme of allocation would involve Par- 
liament in a long and extremely embarrassing discussion 
at a time when everyone desires to emerge from the 
forest of financial proposals. 


7 * i 

On Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George secured the passage 
of his clause substituting a tax on mining royalties and 
other mining rents of one shilling in the pound for the 
tax on undeveloped minerals which was originally pro- 
posed. The new tax was hotly debated, Mr. Bonar Law 
and Mr. Balfour disputing at length the economics of 
the proposal. To Mr. Bonar Law it was a tax on coal, 
raising the price of raw material and punishing the 
consumer. Mr. Balfour developed an argument different 
from and opposed té this, contending that it was primarily 
an attack on the property of mineowners. The case of 
owners working their own mines was discussed at length, 
and the opponents refused to treat royalties as surplus, 
insisting upon the view that it was an ordinary cost of 
production. The Attorney-General made an important 
concession on behalf of the Government, exempting from 
the tax common brick clay, sand, chalk, limestone, and 
gravel. 

_ * 

Tue application of the increment duty to mining 
royalties is best described in the illustrative language 
of Mr. George: “ They valued all the minerals in the 
country. They invited the owner to declare whether he 
had minerals, and what value he placed upon them. Let 
it be assumed that he valued them at £12,500; that 
would be divided by 12}, the number of years’ purchase, 
giving £1,000 a year as the annual value. Let it be 
assumed that the owner of the mineral property leased 
it, and that there was a royalty of 6d. and a dead-rent 
of £2,000. The first year he simply drew his dead-rent, 
the royalties not reaching £2,000. Accordingly, £1,000 
was deducted from the £2,000, and the increment in that 
year was arrived at, upon which the Government charged 
a duty of one-fifth. The next year the royalties ran up 
to £3,000, and £1,000 was deducted. There was an 
increment of £2,000, of which the Government took one- 
fifth. The Government charged one-fifth upon the differ- 
ence between the annual equivalent of the original site 
value and the rents of the royalties in any given year.” 

* ” * 

Tue Committee stage of the Development Bill this 
week threw new light upon the Road Board, which is 
to be set up mainly for facilitating motor traffic. While 
it is to subsidise existing local authorities for the 
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improvement of present roads and for the construction of 
short loop roads, its main business appears to be the 
making of national roads of considerable length linking 
‘up centres of population. While motor traffic is chiefly 
in view, these roads are to be for general use, and the 
proposed abolition of a speed limit upon them is 
left open. The opposition in the Committee was chiefly 
directed to an attempt to ear-mark as much as possible 
of the expenditure as subsidies for local highway autho- 
rities, thus limiting the direct central activity of the 
Board. The compulsory power of purchasing strips of 
land a quarter of a mile broad, so as to secure any “ un- 
earned increment ”’ along the lines of the new roads, was 
not to be of general application, but was only to be used 
where such profit appeared probable. 
* * * 

Six women, imprisoned in the Birmingham jail in 
connection with the recent disturbances at the Bingley 
Hall meeting, have been subjected to special medical 
treatment for self-starvation, 7.e., have had food forced 
down their throats. It was the painful duty of Mr. 
Masterman, in the presumably unavoidable absence of 
Mr. Gladstone, to defend the necessity of this extreme 
action of the prison authorities. It was, he urged, an 
absolute obligation of the authorities to prevent suicide 
by starvation and to have recourse to the method gene- 
rally applied in similar cases. Unless all prisoners are to 
be allowed to secure liberation by a sufficiently prolonged 
refusal to eat, it is difficult to see what alternative lies 
before the authorities, though the full logic of this reply 
is somewhat impaired by the fact that hunger-strikers 
among the suffragists have previously won such release. 
Though the sort of violence committed by these prisoners 
differed materially from the merely or mainly obstructive 
conduct which has led to most of the imprisonments, the 
denunciation of the latest prison “ atrocity ’’ disregards 
all distinctions in the nature of offences. Whatever act 
is done, there lies no responsibility in the doer, the sole 
responsibility is shifted on to the Government who have 
refused to grant the franchise, or even to receive depu- 


tations. 
* * * 


Now, whatever view we hold of the justice or dis- 
cretion of Mr. Asquith or Mr. Gladstone in their hand- 
ling of this issue, it is manifestly impossible to acquit the 
perpetrators of these acts of violence of a measure of 
personal responsibility, except by imputing to them in- 
sanity. The conscious, intentional performance of a 
violent act is not morally, as it cannot be legally, con- 
doned by any consideration of such remote provocation. 
Though we have always contended that the acts for which 
most suffragists have suffered imprisonment are rightly 
classed as “ political,’ and should have secured such pre- 
ferential treatment as is commonly accorded to this class 
of crime, the offences of these Birmingham women can- 
not easily be brought under this category, without open- 
ing the door to the gravest abuses. The mere fact that 
their action was impelled by no selfish motive, but was 
committed out of self-devotion to a cause, can hardly be 
urged as a reason why the ordinary course of treatment 
which would certainly be meted out to any man in a like 
case should be abandoned. If, as is contended by the 
officers of their League, such compulsory feeding is 
illegal, the Courts will deal with the charge, for we 
understand that legal action is to be taken against the 
prison authorities. We fear, from the temper of the 
women’s champions in the Press, that there is no recog- 
nition among them of the fact that in a conflict of 
physical force the justice of their cause disappears and 
the weaker sex goes under. 





Few Englishmen probably understand or appreciate 
the importance of the complicated Irish Land Bill which 
occupied two sittings of the Lords this week. In 
an able speech Lord Crewe explained the breakdown of 
the finance of the 1893 Act, the necessity of a more 
generous finance, and of a limited application of the 
principle of compulsory purchase, the new policy to be 
administered by a reconstitution of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board fortified by a considerable element of 
popular representation. Although the proposal in all 
its branches was raked by hostile criticism, particularly 
directed against the compulsory clauses and the popular 
representation, which, it was urged, placed the Ad- 
ministration in the hands of the Land Leaguers, the 
Lords passed the second reading, reserving their mutila- 
tions for a later stage. 

* * * 

THE signs are multiplying that if only this country 
adopts a wise moderation the Navy Estimates will come 
down in a very few years. The excuse for English Navy 
scares is German construction, but the movement in Ger- 
many against any further extension of the German Navy 
is becoming formidable. On Saturday the “ Berliner 
Tageblatt ’’ declared that a revision downward of the 
Navy Law was inevitable, that the battle fleet was too 
heavy a burden, and that mines and small craft were 
quite adequate for coast defence. The launch the same 
day of the first of the 1908 “ Dreadnoughts’’ and the 
announcement of the fact that the contracts of two of 
the 1909 programme have not yet been allocated demon- 
strate the complete baselessness of the scare about the 
acceleration of German construction. On the top of this 
comes the news that the Austrian “ Dreadnoughts,”’ 
which were a partial excuse for the building of the con- 
tingent ships, are to be postponed because there is no 
money for them. Everything that is happening abroad 
justifies a hopeful view of the future if only this 
country pursues a sane, prudent, and non-provocatory 
naval policy. 

* * - 

Herr von Betumann-Hotiwea, the new Chancellor, 
is on a round of visits to Germany’s allies. He has 
already been to Vienna, and is soon to go to Rome. At 
Vienna he seems to have had the pleasantest experiences, 
and no doubt when he is an older hand at diplomacy he 
will know how to turn a compliment without dropping 
full length into the fulsome. The relations between 
Germany and Austria are just now, after each has so 
recently proved her good-will to the other, as intimate 
and warm as they ever have been, but Italy is still rest- 
less and far from satisfied with the Bosnian episode. 
The new Chancellor promises to make the maintenance 
of the Triple Alliance the foundation of his policy, but 
he has still to show that he can handle Italy as skilfully 
as did Prince Biilow, who by temperament and associa- 
tion was sympathetic to the Italians. The most in- 
teresting thing said by Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg at 
Vienna was a hint that Germany might prove more 
ready in the future to discuss the limitation of naval 
armaments, and the general impression to be gathered 
is that, while Prince Biilow left no concrete problem 
behind to worry the diplomatists, his departure has 
rather eased the international situation, and left the 
field more open to reason and moderation. 

* * * 

Arter three-and-half inglorious years of office, the 
Coalition Government in Hungary has gone finally to 
pieces, leaving a good deal of wreckage behind. It came 
into power after a prolonged and unsuccessful campaign 
against the King-Emperor, pledged to carry universal 
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suffrage and to leave its demands for the Magyarising 
of the Hungarian Army to the judgment of an universal 
suffrage Parliament. It has not introduced universal 
suffrage, though it brought in a bastard Franchise Bill 
for the entrenching of Magyar authority, which proved 
too strong meat even for its own followers. The Coali- 
tion Government spent most of its time wavering upon 
the non-Magyar nationalities, tightening the yoke upon 
agricultural laborers and harrying the trade unions. It 
has broken up partly because of personal wranglings 
between the motley groups of its supporters, and partly 
because the largest section of the Independence group 
insisted upon a more presentable Universal Suffrage Bill 
and upon the establishment of an independent Hun- 
garian State bank. M. Kossuth is trying to form an 
Independence Cabinet; but, though the Independence 
party has an absolute majority in the Chamber, it is not 
united, and, on the other hand, the King-Emperor is 
not likely to concede the Nationalist demands which 
form the chief elements in its programme. 
* * « 

Tue Defence Bill has gone through the Danish 
Parliament, and the bitterest issue in Danish politics 
will rest for some years. It has been an important 
domestic and an important International question, for 
Denmark holds the gates of the Baltic, and the gates 
of the Baltic concern England and Germany. Ever 
since the war with Prussia, the Conservatives have 
agitated for an elaborate system of land defence, with 
its point directed against Germany. Socialists and 
advanced Radicals urged that Denmark should trust in 
her neutrality, and not waste vast sums on unnecessary 
and probably useless fortifications, while moderate men 
have recalled what happened 100 years ago, and poirited 
out the danger of Copenhagen being seized by a British 
fleet and made a base of operations against Germany. 
The extreme Conservative programme was rejected at 
the General Election this year, and the scheme which 
has now been carried is a compromise which purports 
to be loyal to Denmark’s neutrality, and is not devised to 
subserve either German or English desires or ambitions. 
It provides for the erection of new forts for the defence 
of Copenhagen against attack from the sea, the main- 
tenance of existing defences against attack by land, 
and the increase of the garrison in Zealand, the island 
upon which Copenhagen stands. 

* a * 

Tue Greek Military League is not letting the grass 
grow under its feet ; it is making quite certain that the 
Parliament shall vote the reforms it demands. Demon- 
strations of public opinion have been arranged through- 
out the country, and on Monday every shop in Athens 
shut. Practically the whole population gathered in 
the Champs de Mars to vote resolutions condemning the 
traditional corrupt politics, and calling upon the King, 
the Government, and Parliament to take in hand the 
work of national reconstruction. A deputation waited 
upon the King, who replied that “the Chamber, which 
is composed of patriots, will appreciate the justice of 
your demands,” and nobody doubts that when the same 
orders are issued in every big city, even the most con- 
firmed of corrupt deputies will see the wisdom of 
obedience, and M. Mavromichalis, though his immediate 
following is a trifling minority, will have no difficulty 
in getting the League’s reforms through Parliament. 
How much that will mean in the way of a national 
renascence is another question. 

~ * * 

Tue transition stage in the Nationalist Government 

in Persia is over. The Shah has at length been cleared 








out of the country : the Zill-es-Sultan has been sent back 
to Europe, leaving a handsome if involuntary contribu- 
tion behind ; and the Sipahdar has become Premier now 
that the Nasr-ul-Mulk has definitely failed to take office. 
Last, but not least, the new Russian Minister, M. 
Pokliewski-Koziell, has reached Teheran. His prede- 
cessor, M. Hartwig, was avowedly anti-English and anti- 
Constitutional. M. Pokliewski-Koziell is credited with 
the best of intentions. He is reported to have instruc- 
tions to discuss forthwith the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops. It is to be hoped that the report is true. So 
long as the Russian forces are in Persia the forward 
party in Russia has strong temptation to aggression, 
there can be no real confidence in this country in Russian 
policy, and Persia’s independence is in permanent 
danger. The withdrawal of the Russian forces is a 
pressing necessity, and the Nationalist Government is 
now so firmly in the saddle, and has given such solid 
proof of its quality that the last shred of excuse for 
keeping Russian soldiers in Persia has gone. 
” * * 


In our great self-governing Colonies no organisa- 
tion has done more to increase the protective duties on 
imports from Great Britain than the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Practically all the whittling 
down of the British Preference in the Canadian tariff 
since 1904 has been at the instance of members of the 
Association, acting sometimes as individuals, oftener as 
an organisation. Yet at the annual meeting at Hamil- 
ton, in September, the Commercial Intelligence Com- 
mittee of the Association reported that “early in the 
year your Committee were pleased to assist in a small 
way the efforts of the National Union of Conservative 
and Constitutional Associations of the United Kingdom, 
who are working hard in the cause of Imperialism, and 
endeavoring to hasten the adoption of a preferential 
tariff by the Mother Country.’’ Tariff Reformers in 
England can hardly fail to take satisfaction in this official 
connection with the C.M.A. when they recall that it 
was in “ Industrial Canada ’’—the organ of the Associa- 
tion—that there appeared in August, 1908, the dastardly 
attack on Yorkshire woollens, which when exposed in the 
“ Yorkshire Post,’’ kept the trade in the West Riding 
in commotion for nearly two months, and resulted in 
an active interchange of correspondence between the 
Colonial Office and Ottawa. 


~ * *” 


Tne powerful case presented by Lord Morley in the 
House of Lords on Monday would justify an ampler con- 
tribution to a School of Oriental Languages than the 
£12,750 a year recommended by the Committee upon 
whose Report immediate action is to be taken. As Lord 
Redesdale pointed out, we have been laggards in a 
matter of grave educational and commercial importance. 
Schools of Oriental Languages have long existed in 
Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, whereas the British 
Empire, three-quarters of whose population is Asiatic, 
has hitherto done virtually nothing. It is impossible 
for us to understand the people of India and their needs 
unless those sent to govern them know their languages, 
as few do effectively. Even for purposes of commerce 
we have been heavy losers by our linguistic deficiency, 
and compare unfavorably with German foresight. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE POSITION OF THE KING. 


Mr. Freperic Harrison has done good service by telling 
the country with much plainness that if the House of 
Lords decides, as is generally expected, to throw out 
the Budget, not only the British Constitution but the 
Monarchy will suffer disturbance, and may undergo 
change. This has been so constantly our own contention 
that we may be permitted to affirm it afresh. As things 
stand, the Monarchy has remained practically stable for 
a hundred years. Both the Lords and the Commons 
have undergone larger modifications than the Throne. 
The line of our “temperate King ’’ goes tranquilly on, 
resigned to the loss of the veto, ceasing to interfere 
directly in party politics, and content with the simple 
right to tender counsel, or to indicate private prefer- 
ences, or to express informal objections to new lines of 
policy or seeming infringements of the Royal dignity. 
The Monarch knows that he has to deal for the most 
part with the representatives of two parties, Tories and 
Liberals. 
of statesmen, and knows them well, before he accepts 
them as Constitutional advisers. 
reign, in particular, owes something to Liberalism, and 
Liberalism owes something to him. All through Glad- 
stone’s later career, the King remained his attached 
friend, and many will remember the touching act of 


He is personally acquainted with both types 


The present Sove- 


personal respect which he paid to Mrs. Gladstone on 
the day of her husband’s funeral. The late Prime 
Minister enjoyed an equally cordial relationship with the 
Sovereign, and it has been extended to his successor. 
The King looks to recurring changes of policy, and knows 
that they are not likely to affect the stability of his 
throne. A Republican propaganda has ceased to exist, 
even among Socialists, for no occasion for it arises. The 
Court may be criticised, but not politically. 

It is now to be violently 


disturbed, at the instance of the party which used to 


This is a happy position. 


make “ Crown and Constitution ’’ a kind of “ standing 
head-line ’’ in its electoral appeals. The Lords are to be 
put above the Monarchy, and to be given a veto not 
only over the whole range of democratic legislation, a 
veto exercised with insolent and egoistic excess at the 
expense of the last three Liberal Administrations, but 
over finance, that is to say, over a transaction which, for 
hundreds of years, has lain strictly between the Crown 
and the representatives of the people. This is a revolu- 
tionary seizure of power, which, three centuries ago, 
would have been answered by an appeal to arms. 

The King is almost as much concerned in resenting 
such action as the House of Commons itself. For it 
destroys the party system, and makes the House of Lords 
the chief, though the indirect, instrument in the con- 
tinual discredit of the Liberal forces, and the defeat of 
their political and social aims. The Liberal Party now 
has fair warning that any Government which it may 
succeed in bringing into being is damned before its birth. 
This knowledge must react on the electorate. They will 
either lapse into Toryism, or will call for a new party 





on a frankly revolutionary basis. The old con- 
ditions were—equality of opportunity for Toryism and 
Liberalism, and an impartial Monarch to see fair play. 
They will have ceased to exist the moment the Lords 
throw out the Budget, or interpose a dilatory resolution 
between the taxpayers and the sole taxing authority. 
The King will have lost one of the supports of his throne. 
The Constitutional balance will have been clumsily upset. 
England will practically be in the hands of an oligarchy, 
hoping to maintain its power by occasional plébiscites, 
chosen on the advice of the leaders of the Tory party. 
Naturally, therefore, the question will be asked on 
all hands—“ What will the King do?’ For our part, we 
are convinced that the Radical Party will be moved to 
say, with great cheerfulness, ‘‘ Let him do nothing. We 
will see this thing through. We are out to crush the 
power of the Lords, and whether it takes ten months or 
But the King may hold a 
very different view of the position. He will have to 
take into account the fact that a distribution of powers 


ten years we shall succeed.”’ 


highly favorable to a constitutional form of Monarchy 
will have been changed for one most unfavorable to it. 
And he will obviously ask himself what the democracy 
will think, and how their attitude to the Monarchy will 
be affected if he passively consents to the crippling of the 
powers of the representative assembly which all through 
the annals of his house has been the organ of Constitu- 
tional progress as well as the real support of the throne. 
He may, indeed, have good reason to resent the action 
which will have forced such considerations upon him. 
But can he remain passive? And is it conceivable that 
the Prime Minister can renew the old relationship be- 
tween Liberalism and the Crown without a formal request 
for powers to make it operative? 

No such course is, we imagine, possible. Quite in 
the early stages of the controversy with the peers the 
Prime Minister—following the lead deliberately assigned 
him by his three predecessors—intimated that no future 
Liberal Government could take office without being 
assured in advance of ability to make the will of the 
Commons prevail against a recalcitrant House of Lords. 
Such a request must become far more urgent should the 
House of Lords dare to interfere with the financial 
power. In that case, we do not know what part of the 
Constitution would remain intact, or what ties would not 
be dissolved. No truly “ conservative ’’ forces would 
The Liberals would be disarmed. The Tories 
would be engaged in pressing forward to Protection by 
way of a Constitutional revolution. The aim of the 
Crown would necessarily be, if possible, to restore the 
balance, and this it could only do by assenting to mea- 
sures for curbing the pretensions of the peers. This aim 
could be effected by new creations—or by the promise of 
new creations—numerous enough to carry an anti-veto 
Bill through all its stages. Such a pledge might be 
asked for before a General Election, and become opera- 
tive after, so that if the Liberals succeeded, it would be 
a necessary condition of their resumption of power. But 
could it be refused? Could the King take the respon- 
sibility of siding with a privileged order, acting against 
democracy at the bidding of one party in the State? The 
impasse is obvious. 


remain. 
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To this pass the provocation of the peers has almost 
brought us—a pass which will have been reached through 
the straining of the implicit powers and understandings 
of the Constitution, crowned by a definite plunge into 
Revolution. We can see the immediate and entirely 
undeserved embarrassment that this brings upon the 
Sovereign. We can see the beginning; but who can see 
the end? The British nation is unusually devoid of that 
broad layer of conservative institutions which the great 
Revolution gave to France, and when the Constitutional 
party tells our masses plainly and simply that there is 
no Constitution, that their fortunes are disposable by 
the Rutlands and Westminsters, and that in their in- 
terest the House of Commons can be turned inside out 
like an old dish-clout, far-reaching powers and ambitions 
may arise to give effect to such a situation. The Liberal 
party waits on the issue and what may come of it; firm, 
fearless, united to the last man, but knowing well what 
its implications may be. 





“THE SHAM INEVITABLE.” 


WHEN a weak man yields to a strong passion against his 
better judgment, he commonly persuades himself that he 
so acts because he “must.’’ In politics this emotional 
fatalism dignifies itself by the high-sounding title of 
“the inevitable.’? Ten years ago, when the war-fever 
was working at its height, all reasoning about the justice 
of the war was stopped by this doctrine of the inevitable. 
The same note is now loudly sounded in press and on plat- 
form. Most persons, Liberals or Tories alike, seem to 
have persuaded themselves that the Lords will refuse to 
pass the Budget, and that a grave constitutional conflict 
accompanied by a General Election at an early date is 
certain. A month ago this was not the generally pre- 
valent view. How is it that what then appeared to 
reflecting persons as a mere possibility should to-day be 
accepted as a moral certainty? No new unforeseen event 
has occurred. Whatever “ grievances ’’ are contained in 
the Budget were there then. No intelligible forecast of 
intention has been offered by any Unionist leader. It 
is even admitted that some considerable concessions have 
been made within the last few weeks. The only fresh 
factor is this subjective one—the force of this super- 
stitious feeling that we have passed the period when 
arguments count, and are slipping down a fatalistic slope. 
“The Times,’’ with a characteristic parade of quasi- 
scientific formule, restates this doctrine of the inevitable, 
telling us how “In the social, as in the bodily organism, 
the most important processes go on in the regions to 
which consciousness does not often reach.’’ 

Now, we fully admit that it may be good tactics for 
the “ plungers ’’ on either side to bounce the “ wobblers ”’ 
by pretending that an act is predetermined which in 
point of fact is not. The false conviction thus generated 
may even turn the scale when the act of choice is on 
the point of being made. The sensational delight of a 
shallow-minded public in contemplating an interesting 
crisis always plays into the hands of wreckers. But 
sane men will not give undue weight to this manipula- 





tion of public opinion. We still believe that the Lords 
will, before they act, weigh the consequences of their 
action. How will these consequences appear to them? 
Even supposing, as can hardly be the case, that they 
would utterly ignore the public inconveniences attend- 
ing a rejection of the Budget, and would be guided 
entirely by what they held to be their own interests, it 
is difficult to conceive any plausible setting of those in- 
terests that is favorable to rejection. Their leaders and 
admirers do not claim that the Lords have a right them- 
selves to determine how the King’s revenue shall be 
raised. Their claim is that they have a right to insist 
upon a direct popular endorsement of the mandate which 
the Government asserts it has received from the elec- 
torate. It is urged that, acting in this spirit, they will 
not formally reject, but will pass a dilatory resolution 
asking the Government to secure the express sanction of 
the electorate for their finance. But the fatuity of 
this course is self-evident. Even were the Government 
willing to admit this right of the Lords to force a 
referendum, no power on earth could confine the mind 
of the electorate to this single issue. It is true that the 
Lords can force a General Election, either by rejecting 
the Budget or by persisting in a refusal to pass it within 
such limits as the Government chooses to set upon the 
current session of Parliament. But the notion that the 
appeal will or can be confined to the Budget, or even 
to the wider issue of the claim of the Lords to force a 
referendum in finance, is ridiculous. The Government 
will go to the people for a mandate to destroy the legis- 
lative veto of the House of Lords, and they will go 
fortified by the most telling illustration of the abuse of 
that veto that could possibly be devised. That we 
should fight the next election upon the right to make 
the will of the people operative through their re- 
presentatives was always the intention of the Govern- 
ment. But sober-minded Liberals entertained some 
doubt about the force of an attack, illustrated by the 
rejection of Education or Licensing Bills, the popular 
enthusiasm for which was not very evident. The elec- 
torate has grown accustomed to strong language against 
the Lords for exercising the constitutional right they 
undoubtedly possess to destroy or mutilate ordinary 
legislation. But here, quite unexpectedly, the enemy 
plays into our hands by an insolent attempt to undo 
the history of three centuries, extending the area of 
their legicidal conduct to the region of finance. 

If the Lords force a dissolution, there can be no 
question but that the broad constitutional issue will 
swallow up all others. The idea that the country will 
take “Socialism or Tariff Reform” instead can only 
occur to blind fanatics inexperienced in methods of elec- 
tion. Though Mr. Balfour put out this fighting policy, 
we do not believe that he and Lord Lansdowne will 
persuade themselves of its present efficacy as an alter- 
native appeal to that made by the Government upon 
the constitutional situation. These able leaders must 
be aware that the Budget is popular, and that an 
outcry against the Lords for rejecting the Budget would 
almost certainly bring back the Government. They 
have said nothing to support the plain demand of Mr. 
Chamberlain and of other fiery spirits in the country, 
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and we still hold that their strongest influence will be 
exerted in favor of passing the Budget. The real risk, 
of course, lies in the insubordination of the individual 
peer. If the liquor interest and the more fanatical 
landowners who believe, in most cases quite erro- 
neously, that the Budget injures their property, can 
muster as many as seventy votes in the House of Lords, 
they could probably force a rejection by outvoting the 
little band of Liberal Peers and the handful of Mode- 
rates who might divide with them in favor of the Bill. 
If such an event seemed likely to occur, Lord Lansdowne 
could only stop the catastrophe by the heroic step of 
supporting the Government—a step which is quite 
incredible. 

That there are some peers prepared to risk every- 
thing on a rejection of the Budget we make no doubt. 
But that these are sufficiently numerous to effect their 
purpose we gravely doubt. Yet we admit that the 
difficulty of the psychological diagnosis is such that we 
may be mistaken. “Quem deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat.’’ Perhaps there may be enough Dukes and 
Earls able to persuade themselves that the Socialist 
bogy which quite evidently frightens those who have 
great possessions, must equally alarm the majority of 
the electorate whose possessions are little or nil. Every 
class has its own delusions, and this may be a delusion 
appropriate to Dukes. 





THE CHANCES OF SPAIN. 


So far General Marina has been justified of his Fabian 
strategy. After the miserable defeat of General Pintos 
at the foot of Mount Gurugu, hardly two miles outside 
Melilla, he allowed two months to pass in preparations 
and Spanish delays. Then suddenly, at the beginning 
of last week, instead of pressing his advance southward 
from Melilla on both sides of the salt lagoon of the Mar 
Chica, as everyone expected, he sent a division due west 
across the peninsula to the other coast, occupied strong 
positions, including the village with the Budget name 
of Taxdirt, and cleared the whole country northward up 
to Cape Tres Forcas, though he had appeared to neglect 
it entirely before. 

Having thus secured his rear and right flank by 
occupying the whole of the northern peninsula, which is 
only about seven miles across from Melilla, he proceeded 
to carry out his original plan of striking at the Moor 
strongholds to the south. Without attempting an 
assault on the difficult glens and heights of Mount 
Gurugu, which rises in the centre of the peninsula, he 
advanced one force from his strongly established posts 
on the eastern skirts of the mountain, and another force 
from the camp at Zoco el Arbaa, on the south-eastern 
extremity of the Mar Chica, with orders to converge 
upon Nador and Zeluan. The movement was carried 
out with success and small loss. Though the Moors had 
considerable entrenchments before Nador, they divided 
their forces, thinking that Zeluan might be the first 
point attacked. In consequence, on Saturday a week 
ago, the considerable town of Nador was seized, looted, 
burnt, and reduced to ruins. Last Monday the Kazbah 
or walled stronghold of Zeluan, about seven miles 





further down the plain, was also seized. On Wednesday 
Mount Gurugu itself was occupied without resistance, 
and the Spanish flag now flies from its summit, which is 
about the height of Snowden. 

We may notice in passing how futile have been the 
provisions of the first Hague Conference in regard to 
the conduct of war by-land. Private property has been 
looted, villages have been destroyed, and towns burnt 
just as though the regulations of the Conference had 
never been drawn up. But now that the Moorish 
strongholds have been taken, the question is, What will 
happen next? In Melilla it was usually supposed that 
the occupation of Zeluan would end the ‘ 
pedition,” and recent utterances of Spain’s Foreign 
Minister and her Ambassador in Paris support that 
On the other hand, a strong party urges the 
permanent occupation of the whole Guelaia peninsula, 
including the short coastline eastward up to the frontier 
of French influence on the Algerian side, at Cape del 
Agua. “ Are we to allow the Riffs simply to return to 
their old haunts and old hostility?’’ they say. “Are 
we to leave our mining concessions and two little rail- 
ways exposed to Moslem fanaticism? And shall we have 
nothing to show the Spanish people for the £4,000,000 
which it has cost them to take vengeance on the assassins 
of the four Spanish navvies killed on the line?” 

It is against such purposes that the Maghzen last 
week issued a protest to all the Powers which have 
For Mulai Hafid perceived 
that Spain now had at least 40,000 troops acting in his 
own country, and about 10,000 or 15,000 ready to cross 
at any moment. Would Spain send half the strength 
of her peace army to Morocco just to punish the tur- 
bulent Riffs for an everyday affair like killing four 
men? Small as his knowledge of Europe may be, the 
Sultan thought it unlikely. And so the Maghzen de- 
livered their protest to the Powers, pointing out the 
violation of the Moroccan frontier by large armies, and 
the absurdity of Spanish claims to railway and mining 
concessions granted by El Roghi, a rebel Pretender and 
outlaw, who had now gone to his deserts, whether hewn 
in pieces or devoured of lions before the royal concu- 
bines. To this humble and natural protest, the 
Powers, following the lead of France, seem to have 
replied that, in spite of all Algeciras vows for the pro- 
tection and integrity of Morocco, this was no affair of 
theirs, and Spain and Morocco must settle it up between 
themselves. 

The process of settling up should now begin, and 
for Spain it will be difficult. The Sultan has formally 
disclaimed all responsibility in the war, financial and 
other. The fiction of representing Spain’s action as a 
measure of police to assist. the Sultan in maintaining 
order in his unruly dominions has collapsed, and the 
hope of getting some sort of compensation or indemnity 
in money vanishes at the same time. Which line will 
Spain now choose? To retain possession of the whole 
peninsula, on which Melilla stands, would mean con- 
tinuous hostility and probable war, not only with the 
Sultan, but with all the untamed neighboring tribes, 
except the few “friendly”’ or traitor tribes who are 
always ready to sell their birthright for what it will 
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fetch. It would mean the maintenance of a large force 
of men and guns in the country—at least 20,000 men to 
begin with—and expenses that Spain could ill afford, 
for all supplies have to be provided by sea. Finally, it 
would almost inevitably mean disputes and jealousies 
with the Powers before long, no matter how polite M. 
Pichon may appear for the moment. Just behind the 
mountains south-east of the Mar Chica runs the new 
frontier that France has acquired. The mountains 
bound the view from Melilla; they are not forty miles 
away. It is quite certain that France will not want a 
Spanish frontier marching with hers when she takes her 
next step towards the “ rectification’’ of her African 
Empire. Besides, there is always Germany and her 
trade to be considered, and the German fleet could starve 
out the Spanish garrison in a fortnight. Thus there is 
plenty of room for international trouble, and, in any 
quarrel that might arise, Spain would have the disad- 
vantage of being a transgressor against the Algeciras 
compact, though we admit that disadvantage is small in 
these days of shattered treaties. 

That line of choice is bad, but what is the alterna- 
tive? Having killed a certain number of Moors, 
destroyed their villages, burnt their towns, and taken a 
proportion of the rifles, out of which the Spanish officials 
have made a fine smuggler profit in the past, Spain might 
allow the Moors to return to their old way of life under 
nominal guarantees. She might occupy a few new out- 
posts, extremely difficult to maintain, because they would 
always be commanded from Mount Gurugu, unless 
she occupied the whole mountain range itself. She would 
then have to withdraw her garrison within her former 
frontiers, that nowhere extend much more than two miles 
from the old walls of the Melilla citadel. How, then, 
would she satisfy or silence the crowd of titled speculators 
and other capitalists—Dukes, Counts, Marquises, King’s 
friends, French investors, and the inevitable Scot—who 
have put money, or induced other people to put money, 
into those famous concessions from the deceased outlaw, 
and have looked to those imagined iron and lead mines 
and to those partly finished railway tracks as the golden 
blessings of old age? The speculative gang is small but 
very powerful. It includes almost all the “ floating 
capitalists ’’ in Spain, and they are equally favored by 
the young King and the ancient Church. For who else 
could guide the rich so well in their heavy task of find- 
ing investments both profitable and secure? Such invest- 
ments, we mean, as are needed to maintain yachts, 
motors, racehorses, and other forms of sport fit for a 
king, or to increase the lands, buildings, plate, em- 
broideries, and other properties essential for religion. 

The dilemma is obviously difficult to solve. The 
saying that the worst part of Spain is the Spanish 
Government has been so long true that progress may 
only be possible by revolution. Short of revolution, 
we can but hope that the present Ministry will have 
the strength to defy capitalists and Clericals alike. 
Reactionary though the Premier, Sefior Maura, is, he has 
a reputation for personal honesty, and some of his recent 
actions seem to show that he recognises the volcanic 
temper which long misgovernment in Church and State 
has aroused in the best and most industrious classes of 








the Spanish people. He has abolished the shameful 
privilege by which the wealthy could shirk military ser- 
vice on payment of £60. He has ordered that married 
reservists should not be sent into the fighting line—an 
order that may in future increase the marriage-rate and 
population of the country. He has this week restored 
the constitutional guarantees to all Spain, except Barce- 
lona and Gerona. He has promised the assembly of the 
Cortes within a fortnight. He has promised concessions 
on the Censorship, and we cannot suppose he will retain 
in prison Sefior Roméo, the eloquent director of the “ Cor- 
respondencia,’’ though his attacks on General Marina’s 
conduct of the war were needlessly exaggerated. Finally, 
he has transformed the summary courts-martial at Bar- 
celona into a Military Tribunal, with right of appeal in 
capital cases. Sefior Ferrer, the founder of the Modern 
or Lay Schools, remains in gaol, but his innocence of 
complicity in the Barcelona riots is so well established, 
and such strong influence has been exerted on his behalf 
vy many of the intellectual leaders of Europe, that we 
cannot suppose any further harm will happen to him. 

These signs prove that the Government has been 
frightened, but they are favorable to gradual improve- 
ment. Since the loss of Cuba and the Philippines, 
Spain has grown in wealth and concentration. For the 
first time her Budget is strong and her exchange steady. 
If she refrains from extravagant adventures for the 
sake of a few French and Spanish concessionaires, she is 
likely now to enter upon a period of quiet internal de- 
velopment and intellectual progress. But the report of 
the Fiscal, or Attorney-General, Seiior Ugarte, on the 
causes of the Barcelona disturbances shows how thin is 
the crust on which the Government and Society move. 
He may pour scorn on the rising as the work of bandits 
and thieves, Anarchist teachers, and the Union of Work- 
men’s Solidarity. But bandits and thieves do not limit 
themselves to burning a few churches and monasteries, 
after giving the inmates full warning, and workmen do 
not accept anarchy and fling themselves into rebellion 
without deep causes. Among those causes are the un- 
popularity of the Royal Family, and the corrupt system 
of Government that makes elections a farce. But deeper 
than all lies the hatred of a Church, which is supposed 
to direct the Royal Family on one side, to favor the 
capitalist adventurers on another, and, besides, to sup- 
press the intellectual and natural forces of the whole 
people under the gloom of supernatural terrors. 





MOTOR ROADS AND THE PUBLIC. 


Tue atmosphere is so thick with sensational events and 
speculations that there is danger lest the Government 
proposal of a Road Board, with its important implica- 
tions, should escape the full attention of the public. As 
a portion of the Development policy organically related 
to Mr. George’s scheme of constructive finance, an en- 
largement and a reformation of the highway system of 
the country upon a national plan are of extreme import- 
ance. That our highways, constructed mostly in the 
remote past for narrowly local purposes, and for modes 
of traffic now grown obsolete, need a development which 
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lies in part outside the range of local administration, 
there can be no doubt. Indeed, it seems tolerably cer- 
tain that our entire transport methods, rail, canal, and 
road, must be brought under close national contro] in 
the early future. But it is not evident that, in its 
incipient stage, this work of improving our roads should 
be so far severed from the related schemes of economic 
development named in the first part of the Development 
Bill as to demand an independent organisation. While we 
agree that it is desirable that a new authority, inde- 
pendent of the Local Government Board, should be em- 
powered to construct and maintain new national roads, 
and to subsidise local authorities for the improvement 
of existing roads, we hold that this authority should be 
the body of Commissioners to whom the rest of the de- 
velopment policy is entrusted. Though the special 
problems of road improvement may justify the appoint- 
ment of a Road Board, that Board should remain under 
the control of the Commissioners, and should exercise 
no powers, administrative or financial, not expressly 
derived from them. 

If the work of the proposed Road Board were simply 
confined, as in the first announcement of the scheme 
seemed possible, to the repairs and minor alterations 
of existing roads or to the making of short loop roads, 
the point might appear unimportant. But Mr. George 
explained this week to the Committee that it was 
designed to construct considerable lengths of new road 
connecting widely distant towns, and clauses granting 
these powers have been adopted by the Committee. 
Indeed, from the firm manner in which the Governmént 
representatives resisted the attempts of members to give 
priority to operations through the existing local authori- 
ties, it was made evident that a considerable scheme of 
new national high roads is contemplated. Now, in our 
judgment it will be a fatal error to entrust this valuable 
work to a body consisting mainly of unsalaried amateurs, 
and endowed with powers not only to flout and override 
existing highway authorities, but to disregard the other 
schemes of development carried on by the Commission 
which administers the first part of the Act. We cannot 
conceive how it is possible to spend public money use- 
fully upon new roads without direct co-operation with 
the body responsible for the light railways and the other 
agricultural improvements. 

There is only one possible explanation of the 
independence assigned to this autocratic Road Board, 
viz., that it was designed for the exclusive benefit 
of the new motor traffic. Indeed, in the original 
The 
whole of this expenditure on roads was ear-marked 
Though in the more 
recent explanations this predominant purpose has been 
modified, we are still told that the roads are to be “in 
the main for rapid transit,’’ which means motor transit. 


draft of the Bill this purpose was avowed. 


“for facilitating motor traffic.” 


Now, though it is quite reasonable to expect that motors, 
both for pleasure and for industry, are destined to play 
a large and an increasing part in the future, and that our 
road authorities must make proper provision for their 
convenience and safety, it is startling to be told that a 
new road authority is to be set up for the purpose of 
securing preference for them by spending public money 





to build roads especially adapted to their needs, and by 
subsidising existing road authorities to favor motor 
traffic. Though it may have been the intentién of the 
Government in proposing this scheme to keep a just 
balance between the interests of the motor traffic and 
that of horse traffic and pedestrians, it is natural that 
the wording of the Bill should arouse suspicions. These 
suspicions were confirmed by the financial provisions for 
the new roads. Their exclusively motor character was, 
indeed, expressly defended upon the ground that the 
revenue to be expended on this was to be derived from 
Now, upon this 
argument, we have two criticisms to offer. The first is 
of a general character. This ear-marking of special taxes 
for special expenditure appears to us radically bad 
It will form a dangerous precedent for future 

The true justification for these taxes is surely 


taxes upon motors and motor oil. 


finance. 
taxation. 


' found in the general need of revenue, not in the fact 
' that some expenditure on motor roads might be in- 


curred. The doctrine that a tax must be expended in 
some specific benefit to the particular payers of the tax 
is entirely indefensible. 
is that motorists are already speaking of the new roads 
as “their roads,’’ and are claiming the right to 
nominate members of the Road Board to administer 


A result of this evil suggestion 


“their” fund. But it is entirely untrue that the ex- 


penditure is confined to the proceeds of motor taxes. 
Most of the public money which it is proposed to spend 
upon the new roads comes out of the general revenue. 


, Mr. George made this quite clear this week when he told 


the Committee that the expenditure on the new roads 
could not come out of revenue, but was capital expen- 
diture to be defrayed by loans from the Treasury. No 
less than £200,000 a year is authorised to be spent in 
paying interest upon this loan, and the millions this 
represents are to be advanced by the general body of 
taxpayers. We suggest that it is not too late for the 
Government to reconsider the entire structure of this 
Road Board. The Board should be subordinate 
to the Development Commission. Not only should all 
preferential stress upon the motor use of the roads be 
removed from the Bill, but adequate guarantees for the 
protection of the public against abuses of motor traffic 
should be inserted. It is not enough that the question 
of a speed limit for the new roads should remain open. 
If this Road Board is established and empowered to 
finance roads for “rapid transit,’ express provisions 
should be inserted for the protection of the public 
against excess of speed. The enforcement of a general 
ten miles limit in towns and villages, which the Local 
Government Board refuses to impose, should be made 
obligatory by statute upon the new Board wherever it 
grants subsidies or builds new roads, and other regula- 
tions of the Motor Act for the public safety, which at 
present lie in abeyance, should be inserted in a schedule 
of the new Bill. The present condition of our main 
roads is intolerable, and a Bill enabling motors to travel 
with greater speed and security, which at the same time 
fails to make strict provision against the perils of the 
road involved by this mode of transport has no claim to 
be considered as conducing to the true “ development ” 
of England. 
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Life and Detters. 


MONEY IN POLITICS. 


A soMEWHAT piquant article on “ Money and Brains in 
Politics ’’ appears in the October number of the “ Fort- 
nightly Review.” Its author, Mr. A. A. Baumann, is 
greatly exercised over “the mental inferiority of the 
Conservative Party in the House of Commons.’”’ He 
believes that three-fourths of the educated intelligence 
of the nation is Conservative, and, as anyone with such 
a belief might well be, he is troubled by the disparity 
between the assumed intellectual wealth of his party 
outside Parliament and the brutal fact of its poverty 
inside it. He explains this disparity by picturing the 
Conservative Party as the slave of money. The candi- 
dates it puts forward are mere animated cheque-books. 
No one who has not a private income of at least £500 a 
year can hope to receive the endorsement of the local 
Conservative Association. Not only are the “ upper 
regions” of the Tory Party possessed by the idea that 
politics are a career or diversion reserved for the men 
of means and birth, but the local managers and agents 
measure a candidate’s suitability by the amount of his 
income and by his willingness to spend it on the con- 
stituency. “It’s your money we want! ” is the welcome 
hurled at the head of the panting genius who, in the 
name of three-fourths of the educated intelligence of the 
nation, offers himself as a prospective M.P. Few 
geniuses can help being disconcerted by this simple 
greeting. They bury their political ambitions forthwith 
and make way for the crude dispensers of subscriptions. 
“The absurdity of the matter,” says Mr. Baumann, 
“lies in the small number of electors who can touch the 
subscriptions of the most lavish member or candidate. 
At the outside, not more than a hundred or two of the 
electors can ever ‘see the color of his money.’’’ But, 
in spite of this disheartening drawback, the Conserva- 
tives, as a party, still pin their faith to gold, and prefer 
the wealthy dullard to the penniless man of parts. Mr. 
Baumann does not, apparently, object to their making 
the fullest use of their money-power. Indeed, he 
sketches a glorious plan by which, on the basis of an 
annual subscription of a shilling for every £50 of 
income, the Conservatives might raise a central political 
fund of a million sterling, “ change the whole aspect of 
politics,” and bring money and brains together in an 
irresistible alliance. His complaint is that, as things 
are now, the Conservatives use their wealth in a wholly 
unbusinesslike fashion, and help to perpetuate a method 
of winning constituencies which, though within the 
letter of the law, is, in reality, “a pitiful, sneaking, 
half-hearted corruption.” 

It is quite possible that within the next few years 
the whole question of the use of money in politics may 
come up for legislation. It is a question with many 
aspects to it, some of which are happily as yet of poten- 
tial rather than actual urgency in Great Britain. The 
direct participation of companies and corporations in 
politics has not yet, for instance, reached in England 
anything like the American scale. There are any num- 
ber of “interests’’ represented in the House of Com- 
mons, and whenever any legislation is proposed that 
affects them they make themselves publicly heard, as it is 
right they should. They get up and argue their side of 
the case without concealment. Whatever is done is done 
openly ; and though the House of Commons, and especi- 
ally the Committees that sit upon private Bills, are 
constantly engaged in deciding matters that vitally con- 
cern great trades and interests, there is practically no 
attempt to influence their decisions in an illegitimate 
way. It is rare, again, for a statutory company, or for 
a joint-stock company of any kind, to contribute from 
its funds to the campaign chests of political parties. The 
practice is not absolutely unknown, but it is frowned 
upon both by public opinion and the general sense of 
the commercial community. Nor does the temptation to 
resort to it exist in England one half so abundantly as 
in an expanding, half-developed country like the United 











States. The “criminal rich’’ may make millions b 
taking a hand in American politics where his English 
brother would have to content himself with hundreds. 
Moreover, the Federal system of government puts a pre- 
mium on the political activities of trusts and corpora- 
tions. With fifty odd different governing authorities to 
placate, to defend itself against, and whose regulations 
it is bound to observe, an American insurance company 
or bank or railway is more or less forced to make politics 
a branch of its business. We should have the same 
phenomenon in England if every County Council were 
free to frame its own banking, insurance, and railway 
laws and regulations, and to expel from its area any 
company that refused to comply with them. Great 
Britain, again, escapes an immense source of political 
corruption by remaining a Free Trade country. Protec- 
tion gives to political power a money and money-making 
value. It makes it financially worth while for the big 
corporations and interests to capture parties and “ in- 
vest ’’ in members of Parliament. The game is so pro- 
fitable that their abstention from it can never be more 
than temporary. If we in Great Britain were to revert 
to Protection we should infallibly duplicate the experi- 
ence of America. As it is, our form of government, the 
comparative lack of opportunity present in an old and 
fully-exploited country, the uniformity of our laws, the 
almost complete absence of officials who are elected to 
their posts for short terms and by popular vote, and our 
Free Trade policy, protect us from the more aggravated 
results of the illicit influence of industry upon politics. 
There are, however, some disquieting symptoms to 
be noted in other directions. The one on which Mr. 
Baumann touches—the raids organised upon a candidate 
by the philanthropic, sporting, and religious societies 
in the constituency—is by no means the most serious 
of them. A candidate who has the sense to announce 
that he will subscribe to no cause or society in his con- 
stituency, and who puts his refusal on the clear ground 
of taste and principle, not only suffers no electoral 
damage, but stamps himself at once on the popular mind 
as a man of judgment and character. Of all spectacles, 
that of a man trying to curry favor with the electors 
by indiscriminate disbursements is the most futile and 
pitiful to be seen in politics. But it is not in any vital 
sense dangerous to the general purity of public life. 
The secrecy with which party funds are accumulated and 
distributed is, in our judgment, a considerably greater 
menace. It gives an excessive influence to a few rich 
subscribers, and enables them to nominate a candidate 
from motives that may be concealed from the mass of 
voters ; and it also warps the initiative of the House of 
Commons and opens up the possibility that a highly 
undesirable form of pressure may at a crisis be applied 
to individual members. When an increasing number of 
politicians depend upon funds secretly collected and 
secretly administered for meeting their election expenses, 
there is always a liability to abuse. Another unpleasant 
feature of modern politics is the growth of large, wealthy, 
and irresponsible leagues for pushing this cause or that. 
These organisations raise immense sums of money for 
which they render no account. They support can- 
didates at elections with canvassers, speakers, 
posters, leaflets, and so on. They do for a 
candidate what he is absolutely unable to do for 
himself on such a scale. But no return of the 
moneys they spend is included among the statement of 
expenses that every candidate is required by law to fur- 
nish ; and in this way the purpose of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act is frustrated. Nobody questions that the ab- 
sorption or abolition of the old rotten boroughs, the ex- 
pansion of the suffrage, the spread of education, the 
growth of class-consciousness, and of self-respect among 
the working-classes, and the generally high standard of 
character among Parliamentary candidates have pretty 
well stamped out the grosser forms of corruption at Eng- 
lish elections. Where politics in this country suffer 
most from the power of wealth is, indeed, more on the social 
than on the strictly political side. They are contaminated 
more than anything else by the vicious hunt for titles. 
The spectacle of wealth buying what honors it pleases, 
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of shrewd donations to a properly patronised charity 
being rewarded with a peerage, of baronetcies purchased 
by a cheque to the party funds, of all the wretched huck- 
stering and intrigue that graduate the scale of English 
precedence, is one that works with a subtle and degrad- 
ing perniciousness. Politics do not, and indeed cannot, 
escape the taint ; and the type of man who enters public 
life as the easiest road to a title is almost as common in 
England as it was in Ireland before the Union. 





THE FACTOR OF RACE. 


In history nations rise and fall partly by accidents, but 
mainly by virtue of more or less traceable causes. The 
individual genius of your Napoleon or Julius Caesar, 
your Watt or Stephenson, your Dante or Shakespeare, 
baffles analysis in the last resort; although before you 
have probed the hero so far, you have nearly always 
found not only that he owed a large debt to his surround- 
ings, but that he was born of a family otherwise re- 
markable. That a country like ancient Macedon should 
have been ruled in succession by two such extraordinary 
men as Philip and Alexander must, if you like, remain 
an “ accident ’’ when all is said; but we are bound first 
to say, that in no other time and with no other kingdom 
could what either of them did have been done so well, 
and also that the fact of the one genius being the other’s 
son must be deemed anything but “ accidental.’’ Ad- 
mitting, however, a large accidental (that is, unanalys- 
able) factor in history, and allowing as liberally for it 
as we will, what are the traceable causes that are left? 
Two seem to stand behind all the rest, originating and 
dominating them: the factors of geography and race. 

Fifty years ago, during what for Englishmen may be 
called the Buckle period of thought, it was the geo- 
graphical factor on which the stress was laid. Thus 
it was geographically natural that the essentially Medi- 
terranean empire of Rome should have been won and 
held from the vantage-ground of Italy, which bisects the 
Mediterranean, and that Rome’s chief rival should have 
been Carthage, which bisects the same sea on the African 
side. It was geographically natural that the importance 
of England—linked especially with her carrying trade— 
should only develop after the discovery of America. 
And so on: whether you were thinking in continents or 
in nations, whether you inquired why Africa was so 
savage or Europe so civilised, whether you canvassed the 
past of Ireland or the future of Constantinople, Geo- 
graphy was at your side with a whole bunch of keys. 
And Geography deserved to be, not only because her 
claims were real, but because her status was that of a real 
science. The other factor, race, was not exactly ignored, 
but its science, Ethnology, was still a toddling child, 
repeating like a parrot, in contexts where they were un- 
true and misleading, the phrases which she had heard 
her elder sister, Comparative Philology, let fall. 

Ethnology is still somewhat immature perhaps, but 
the insistence with which the problems and effects of race 
claim our attention has increased enormously. This 
has been due partly to a greatly diminished estimate of 
the extent to which race itself is the product of situation 
and climate. We no longer believe, if we ever did, that 
supposing England were colonised with negroes, they 
would in process of time get white skins, straight, non- 
woolly hair, or European skulls. It is true that the 
physiognomy of persons of European descent in the 
United States is coming to develop certain traits, which 
recall that of the Red Indian and which do not seem 
explicable by any blood relationship to him. But these 
are minor effects, and while admitting that climate may 
modify race in ways not yet appreciated, it remains true 
that when you ask of a people—the English, the French, 
the Germans, or what you will—the great question, 
Why they are what they are, an important part of the 
answer, and perhaps the most important, must be, that 
they are what they are because of the stocks to which 
they belong, because of the ancestors from which they 
are descended. 

It is clear that if the race of a nation changes fun- 
damentally, the nation cannot really be the same. Sup- 









pose the French birth-rate, for instance, to remain as 
low as it is, or lower, and suppose an immigration of 
millions of negroes from French West Africa who, with- 
out often intermarrying with the French, should repro- 
duce their own race in France at their present rate of 
fertility. In two centuries or so the French population 
would consist, like that of Jamaica to-day, of a small 
white minority and a large negro majority. Could such 
a population, except by a travesty of language, be called 
the French nation—as if it were really the great entity 
that we know by that name in history? Assuredly not. 
Yet where are we to draw the line? Nature does not 
always supply a color-test to draw it with. And some 
of the racial changes that are going on inside the modern 
nations to-day may be in their sum not less rapid or less 
fundamental than that in our fancy illustration. Re- 
garding the probable effect of certain of them we remain 
almost absdlutely in the dark, though we cannot doubt 
it must be great ; regarding others we can, by the aid of 
statistics, make conjectures, whose optimism unfor- 
tunately seems apt to vary inversely with their plausi- 
bility. 

Think, for instance, of what is meant by the cross- 
breeding consequent on the coming of railways and cities. 
For nearly a thousand years the people of England, 
dwelling in its villages and little towns, consisted mainly 
of families who lived in the same neighborhoods all that 
time. Among the masses any considerable migration 
must have been extremely rare. The different represen- 
tative districts of England had their distinct physical 
types almost as markedly as their distinct dialects. All 
that is changing irretrievably, and in the cities now (and 
even, thanks to railways, upon the countryside itself) 
Somerset and Norfolk, Cumberland and Kent, are brayed 
up together in one mortar with all other English in- 
gredients, and with Irish, Welsh, Scottish, and foreign 
thrown in. A century hence at most will see a single 
mongrel type, speaking a single mongrel dialect, diffused 
throughout Great Britain. It is the same on the Con- 
tinent ; France, for instance, the bedrocks of whose popu- 
lation till recently have been pretty much the same since 
Julius Caesar’s time—even France, for all her rural 
stability, is undergoing, though in a less degree, the same 
change. Is it for good or evil? We can only guess. 
The old common view, that the more you mixed Euro- 
pean races the better was the result, was based largely 
on wrong facts supplied by false ethnology; to-day a 
pessimistic view, though not established, seems more 
justified. 

Then there is the change in family stocks, which 
Professor Karl Pearson is so fond of illustrating to us 
with uncomfortable statistics. Only the lowest social 
classes multiply freely ; the births among artisans barely 
increase their numbers; in the industrious middle classes 
more die than are born; the most comfortable families 
die quite rapidly out. The stocks at the top of society 
are perishing ; they are being replenished from the stocks 
at the bottom. But figures seem conclusive as to the ten- 
dency not merely for genius but for any kind of superior 
competence to be hereditary, to run in stocks; and after 
even the limited openness of the career to talent which 
has prevailed in England for a century, who can doubt 
that on the whole the stocks in which superior com- 
petence runs are those now in the upper, the middle, or 
the artisan classes—the very stocks which are dying out? 
Here, again, our conjectures end in pessimism—a 
pessimism less conjectural in its foundations. 

The two tendencies which we have noticed, and 
others which might be grouped with them seem likely in 
a short time to alter the race factor in our nationality 
quite incalculably. A similar alteration in the geo- 
graphical factor would be less overlooked. If you took 
the entire English nation and transplanted it to Uganda 
or to Greenland, the new thing which came into existence 
would not be mistaken for England. Yet a thorough 
change in the race factor must be almost equally funda- 
mental. And let no one rejoin that both or either of 
these factors—country and race—are merely “ material ”’ 
and by the side of such factors as national tradition or 
religion do not matter. It is because they are not 
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merely material that they are basic. This again is per- 
ceived most easily of the geographical factor. Farth that 
gives the milk the spirit gives, says Meredith; the hills 
and plains and rivers, the suns and skies and seas, which 
take such a part in our spiritual life, could not do so 
surely if they were mere dead things, if theirs, too, were 
not spiritual existences. But is not this profoundly 
true of the facts of race also? Probably a majority of 
the people living in the world at this moment have for, 
or include in, their religion some form of ancestor- 
worship. It is the oldest civilised cult. Is there any 
mystery so venerable yet so vivid, so tremendous yet so 
near to the daily pulse of life, as this mystery of the 
transmission of the human torch from generation to 
generation, the inheriting by descendants from ancestors 
not simply of the fact of life, but of the qualities of life, 
of character? The emotion of patriotism as it appears in 
its higher forms—freed from the sordid or superficial 
aims, the cheap indulgences in national pride or spite, 
which dishonor it in its lower manifestations—proceeds 
largely from a consciousness of this mystery. It is not 
possible for an Englishman whose patriotism has the true 
quality to be aware of the changes that are being wrought 
to-day in the fibre of the English people, without feeling 
sometimes as if the very ground on which he stood were 
slipping away from under him. 





MYSTERY AND ILLUSION. 


Tue things that can be divined and explained away are 
not mysteries but secrets, the things which come with 
the newspaper in the morning and pass with the tea-cup 
in theevening. What passes beyond the wit of the most 
experienced, and attains the realm of perennial magic, 
is the inexplicable. This is why genius is always a 
wonder and a mystery. Secrets can be manufactured, 
guessed at, fathomed; reputations may, for a time, be 
bolstered up on the sensations created by revealed or 
half-revealed secrets; but there is as much difference 
between secrets and mysteries as there is between talent 
and genius. 

The publican and the postman can talk of a secret 
with some degree of intelligence; they cannot intelli- 
gently discuss a mystery. And in this the poet is not 
much better off than the publican ; the poet knows that 
secrets are finite sensations, and mysteries infinite 
realities. And the poet stops there. Secrets cease to 
interest once we have understood. Approach a mystery 
and it recedes into higher regions. It is always on the 
wing. Newton revealed a secret of Nature and made it 
plain, but he did not touch the mystery behind the 
secret. The mysteries of Nature and human nature are 
alike perennial. Look anywhere in the world of art 
and you will find plenty of revelations, revealed facts, 
but not one of them touches so much as the hem of the 
real personality. Chatterton’s literary forgery was a 
secret revealed, but not a revelation of his genius. There 
are illusions which pertain to secrets, and when the 
secret is out the illusion is gone for ever. 

Of the three magical things known to man—genius, 
personal beauty, and spiritual serenity—perhaps the 
last is the most potent and the most personal in its in- 
fluence. Other virtues and qualities may change, sud- 
denly or by degrees. Beauty may fade in a night, 
genius has its moods of action and reaction, activity and 
indifference, but a serene spirit carries its own light, is 
a sort of magical beacon on the shores of the ever-present 
now. I have met with two kinds of serenity: one, the 
gift of heredity ; the other, the gift of prolonged tribu- 
lation. There is a third, the result of inborn goodness, 
strengthened and brightened by the going and coming of 
a thousand illusions, those phantoms that elude the sen- 
tinels at the threshold of reason. They glide into our 
lives without noise or warning, inhabit the secret corners 
of the mind for months or years, and then glide away 
as silently as they came. 

There are illusions which refuse to be discarded as 
we discard an old garment; they pass from us in their 
own time, like coffins laden with the souvenirs of the 
past, leaving us stricken ard wondering on the brink of 





inscrutable mystery, dumb amidst the chimeras and un- 
solved enigmas of the universe. 

It is through the gate of illusion that most of us 
obtain the fairest glimpses of the Eden of serenity. TIlu- 
sions are the fret-work of the house of life, the belfry 
of sounds and symbols, but from the altar within the 
incense rises that purifies and renders acceptable the 
sacrifice of so many years and so many sorrows. Some 
illusions rule like invisible tyrants, and when they de- 
part, others arrive in new guises, in the form of friends, 
to remain as flatterers, and leave with mysterious abrupt- 
ness. Others arrive in the guise of visions and dreams, 
with vistas that have no end, with multitudinous forms, 
like the mirage that is always just beyond. 

It is the law, for dreams must precede realities. 
They accompany every temperament, from the most 
humble to the most exalted. 

The woods and fields are among the few places where 
the mind is serene and free from illusive deceptions. 
The woods, hills, stars, streams, and plains are imper- 
sonal. A tree does not disappoint us when its leaves 
begin to fall, nor a flower when it begins to wither and 
fade. We know them as realities that change their ap- 
pearance at fixed periods; they belong to the poetic in 
Nature, and their souvenirs are connecting links that 
stretch from month to month and from year to year. 
It is when we enter the world of man that chimeras and 
illusions seem disturbing, menacing, afflicting, and 
deadly. Here, and here only, do things and people dis- 
turb and deceive. Delusions are fixed deceptions, but 
illusions are related to time, season, circumstance, 
health, social modes, and intellectual moods, antipathy 
or sympathy. While to the uncultured mind everything 
deludes, to the philosopher and poet everything is illu- 
sive in the sense that realities lie far hidden under the 
shifting lights and shadows of sight and sentiment, and 
only those who are possessed of the inner conception of 
truth can sift the gold from the glittering chaff. 
Through what seas must we wade before we wander back 
towards the mountain that separates two desolations! 

The ambitious and fretful are harassed by that bitter 
cry: “ To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow ’’ ; for 
the poet knew the illusions of to-morrow would be the 
same in kind if not in degree, the same in substance if 
not in appearance, as those of to-day. The madding 
dream would go on, but the scenes would shift—the same 
drama with fresh incidents, the same theme with new 
subjects. It has to be conceded that to the ignorant 
and superstitious everything tricks and deludes ; to them 
people and things are all so many mechanical deceptions, 
and genius itself is a device, the secret of which may be 
discovered and appropriated. 

Happiness depends on being able to sift the things 
that glimmer and deceive from the things that aresimple, 
real, and fixed. The habit of pessimism is assumed when 
we allow middle age to arrive and find us still under the 
domination of illusions springing from negative ideals, 
impossible ambitions, vain and impotent enthusiasms. 
The wise are those who know exactly the worth and dura- 
tion of ephemeral joys and so prepare in advance for 
every onslaught of disillusionment. The pessimist takes 
the trivial and fleeting things of life as if they were in- 
tended to remain as perpetual realities instead of pass- 
ing incidents, and he is apt to draw from reason and ex- 
perience a stoical serenity which is often more sad than 
joyful and consoling. Goethe was more serene than 
Marcus Aurelius; Emerson more secure than Seneca; 
while anger and philosophical agitation prevented Car- 
lyle from entering the precincts of perpetual magic. In- 
deed, this magic is more a state of being than a feeling 
of superiority ; it implies a superior existence more than 
superior knowledge. It is not the will that acts, but 
life itself. 

Just as the most dangerous illusions are those which 
give no hint of their chimerical nature, the serenity 
attained by a constant exercise of the will is the most 
wavering and insecure. In the manifold garden of life 
illusions are the butterflies and weeds, and serenity the 
flower that blooms the latest and lasts the longest. 


Francis GRIERSON. 
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THE COLOR SENSE IN TROUT. 


A very pretty problem has been stated in “ The Scots- 
man.’’ One correspondent, fishing with a cast of three 
flies, had caught trout very rapidly on the middle fly, 
while the end fly and the upper dropper were ignored. 
The middle fly was a “black spider.’’ Thinking that 
it might be even more attractive at the end of his cast, 
he put it there, and found cause for astonishment. The 
trout rose no more. The lure that had been so suc- 
cessful as a dropper was a failure as the tail fly. There- 
upon another angler gave evidence. He had been using 
a cast of two flies: a teal-and-red at the end, and a wood- 
cock-and-green dangling. “ Two out of three fish were 
caught on the woodcock-and-green. Then I thought of 
changing the position of the flies, and did this. Result: 
woodcock-and-green same as before. What can we make 
of this?’’ There has been no answer. Evidently the 
problem is regarded as insoluble. Perhaps this un- 
wonted agnosticism is attributable to the Editor of “‘ The 


Scotsman,’’ who either headed the correspondence 
“Color Sense in Fishes’’ or allowed it to retain that 
heading. It is not only the trout’s sense of color that 


is in question. His sense of the behavior of insects also 
is involved. Flies that are in any respect like a lure 
with woodcock wings are flies that float inertly and never 
go against wind or stream. The insect represented by a 
“black spider’’ is of quite another habit. He runs 
about, with remarkable activity, on the surface of the 
water, and heeds neither stream nor storm. You 
shall see him, thus superior to the forces which 
control ordinary insects, if you look into any clean brook. 
Here we have a ready clue to the mystery with which 
the first correspondent posed the Editor and the public. 
A black spider at the end of a cast is not in the proper 
place. It will dip below the surface, acting as the 
real insect apparently never does; and it will have 
but a languid movement at the best. On the other 
hand, as a dropper, dangling when the rod and the line 
are drawn inwards, it will at moments have a motion 
very like that of the living creature. Naturally, there- 
fore, the black spider should always be used as a dropper. 

The testimony of the other angler is one of many 
evidences that the color sense of trout is exacting. It 
is at least as remarkable as the testimonies, intended to 
lead to the opposite conclusion, of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and Sir Herbert Maxwell. Carrying into sport his 
scientific unwillingness to accept “ received beliefs ’’ un- 
questioningly, Mr. Spencer, it appears, made a bet with 
a farmer who had been saying that only those flies would 
be successful which in size and shape and color were 
appropriate to the water and to the time of the year. The 
farmer would fish with flies of that kind, bought at a 
tackle-shop; he, Mr. Spencer, would fish with flies 
busked by himself from feathers found in the farmer’s 
poultry-yard. Well, it was a drawn match, the farmer 
and the philosopher catching trout to the same number ; 
but that proves nothing at all. Mr. Spencer does not 
say that he made flies bigger than real insects, or 
smaller ; and one may be pretty sure that he did his best 
to have them shapely. Rather slily, he leaves us to infer 
that the colors must have been ridiculous; but in that 
regard we take leave to adopt his habit of scepticism. 
Domestic cocks and hens and ducks and drakes present a 
very wide choice of hues. They would afford material 
for quite presentable March Browns, black hackles, red 
hackles, and duns of many shades. Realising this, and 
remembering that there are nearly always duns in or on 
any water at any time of the season, and that the wing- 
less red hackle or black hackle is often a wonderful lure, 
one inclines to think that Mr. Spencer must have been 
smiling inwardly as he tampered with the faith of that 
simple farmer. The evidence proffered by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell is not very much more weighty. It is to the 
effect that, being in doubt as to whether fish had any 
acute sense of color, he had some Mayflies dyed blue and 
some others dyed scarlet, and that he made a heavy 
basket by means of these seemingly outrageous lures. 
What of that? The real Mayfly is not invariably of a 
pale yellow delicately tinged with green. It has a 
great variety of hues. On some parts of the Wey this 








summer it was a sooty black. Can one wonder, then, 
that the trout, in regard to the Mayfly, are not always 
particular to a shade? That insect has some quality 
which puts the fish into a state of rash excitement almost 
indistinguishable from madness. Their habits at that 
time are not reasonably to be taken as indicating the 
nature and the state of their senses at ordinary times. 
At these times it becomes manifest, after sufficient 
experience, not only that the coloring of a lure is im- 
portant, but also that it is as much so even as shape 
or size. At this stage of our discourse it is necessa: 
to discriminate. Ordinary times are not all times of the 
same kind. An angler who was out upon a water prac- 
tically every day for a whole season made an important 
discovery. It was that, whilst trout are almost always 
in a rising humor for a few weeks at the beginning of the 
season and for a few weeks at the end, there is a long 
period, from about the middle of April through the 
summer, during which they cannot be expected to rise 
freely, except at and after nightfall, on more than one 
in twenty days. There cannot be any wonder, then, 
that most anglers, those who have a day on the water 
only now and then, and not always the day they would 
prefer, are habitually in a state of puzzlement over the 
phenomena of the sport. The chances are very much 
against their being out on a day when the fish are “ really 
rising.’’ It is certainly true that on the indifferent 
days it is not easy to discover that the trout have a pre- 
ference for any pattern among the flies used. They 
sometimes seem to take one lure without more reluctance 
than they take another. This fact, however, is suscep- 
tible of more than one interpretation. The ordinary un- 
derstanding of it is that the trout generally are not 
feeding; that only one here and there can be tempted 
or irritated ; and that this exceptional fish takes any lure 
that comes over him, without minute regard to its ap- 
pearance. That does not exhaust the possibilities of the 
case. As spring ripens and summer approaches, the 
patterns provided by Nature become more and more 
diverse. There are flies of only a few kinds on the water 
early in the season. After that there are flies of many 
kinds ; the colors of the kinds are marvellously diverse ; 
and usually, although there are several kinds on the 
water at the same time, it is only one kind that the 
trout want. It may even be, through some failure or 
delay of Nature, that the kind they want is not on the 
water. They are on the watch for it; but it has not 
come. Thus, in and about the high noon of the year 
the angler is much less likely than at other times to be 
using the exactly opportune fly. If he were, some even 
of the days which he finds indifferent would wear another 
complexion. As it is, luck occasionally leads him to put 
on the right fly, which, as has been mentioned, is some- 
times a fly for which the fish are in vain looking to 
Nature ; and then there is no doubt at all as to whether 
the trout can see correctly. That fly, and that alone, is 
what the fish are wanting. On the “ really good day,’’ 
the one in about twenty days, proof that trout have an 
exacting sense of color ceases to be circumstantial and 
becomes direct. You see the rises at some particular fly, 
which is abundant on the water; you catch a specimen 
and finda lure to match it; and, other things being 
equal, the weight of your basket will be in proportionate 
accord with the likeness of the lure to the living model. 





Pictures of Trabel, 


AN IMPRESSION OF FRIESLAND. 


Tue note of Friesland is a pleasant monotony. Apart 
from a few patches of uncultivated heath and woodland, 
the country is never false to itself. Experience only 
deepens and does not alter the first agreeable impression. 
The basis of the picture is a flat, vivid greenness, hedge- 
less and treeless, divided like a chessboard by ditches and 
waterways, and peopled only by colonies of cows. Add 





to this a dozen windmills, with their fantastic air of 
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activity, some scattered homesteads of the Frisian 
farmer, with house, barn, and cowshed all combined 
under one enormous pyramid of thatch or tile, and in 
the far distance a long line of trees bordering a road, 
and the church tower and green-embowered roofs that 
mark a village. The scene is washed by the pure, bright 
Northern air, and over-arched by the incomparable dome 
of sky and cloud that only the low countries can show. 
Go where you will in the province, that is Friesland. 
Through this country you may travel for days by 
little untidy steamboats, piled with miscellaneous mer- 
chandise, in which four deck stools constitute the first- 
class deck, and the skipper is indistinguishable from the 
stoker. Now and again the boat is casually bumped 
against a bank, and a barrel rolled off in the middle of 
the greenness, or you call at a village, where the brightly 
painted houses are reflected in the water, and pass be- 
neath the picturesque drawbridge that carries the high 
road. Towards the end of the day, when friendly re- 
lations have been established between the saloon deck 
and the crew, you may see the English passenger en- 
trusted with the steering unsupervised, while the captain 
and the stoker are rolling the cabin-boy up in a tar- 
paulin. The Dutch are a singularly placid race. The 
cabin-boy, at one of our stoppages, cast off from the 
bows when only half the cargo had been landed, and 
three men had to hold on hard to the rail while the pro- 
cess was being completed. The boy said the equivalent 
of “ Dear me! ’’ and walked aft, his hands in his pockets, 
entirely unconcerned. Nobody upbraided him. Again, 
our boat, carelessly handled (not by the amateur steers- 
man), cannoned heavily into a barge outside a lock, and 
apparently the only emotion of the bargee was one of 
thankfulness that we had not cut him down. Such an 


opportunity for an exchange of sarcasms would hardly 
have been lost in England. 

So the day passes. You take up and set down a 
succession of peasants, the men light-haired and blue- 
eyed, bandying pleasantries with the crew, the women in 
dress of sober black, their heads encircled by the close- 
fitting Frisian “ capsel ’’ of gleaming gold, overlaid with 
lace, and with, too often, a modern black bonnet set 
incongruously atop. All day long the waterways are full 
of traffic; far more than the roads they are the highways 
of the country. Great barges are passing to and fro, 
their brown sails extended to the wind and blocking half 
the fairway, steamers large and small, and rowboats 
piled high with hay, or laden with the farmer’s milk- 
cans. 

In fine, warm weather there is no pleasanter—and 
certainly no lazier—way of seeing Friesland. The only 
strenuousness comes at the end of the day, when, after 
dinner, with the aid of a Dutch Bradshaw and a local 
broadsheet, which disagree with one another, you strive 
to construct your programme for the morrow; for the 
little steamboats are entirely un-co-ordinated, they would 
scorn to sail at the same hour on two consecutive days 
of the week, and Bradshaw gives you nothing but a de- 
parture time, and abbreviates to the verge of unintelligi- 
bility. It is an undertaking comparable to that of plan- 
ning a tour through an English countryside by the 
carrier’s carts that radiate from country towns. 

It is not the least advantage of this method of jour- 
neying that it brings you into the cities by their most 
attractive entrance. Compared with railway travel it 
is like going into a house by the drive instead of the ash- 
pit. One will not easily forget the view under the 
friendly evening light of the long waterways lined with 
barges, the picturesque waterside houses, and at the end 
of the vista the spires of a sixteenth century water gate. 
Your hotel must be very bad and the town very dull, if 
you take against it after such an introduction as this. 
But the towns never are, to my thinking, uninteresting. 
Whether there are any show-buildings to see or not, there 
are always canals through the streets, always a gaily 











decorated Stadthuis of the early renaissance, and, tower- 
ing above the secular buildings, a huge church, impres- 
sively plain, of old red brick. 

The smallest and one of the most interesting of the 
towns is Hindeloopen. It has a Stadthuis and a burgo- 
master, so I suppose it must be a town, otherwise one 
would call it a village. Once it had prosperity and an 
oversea trade, and in those happier days there was a 
peculiar Hindelooper costume, and the houses were 
famous for old carved oak, Delft tiles, and painted wood. 
Now the costume is abandoned, and since old furniture 
has become fashionable the household treasures of the 
town have been dispersed through Holland. Relics, 
however, still remain ; if you go, as you certainly should, 
to the “ Bonds Hotel ’’ in search of tea, you will find in 
your host a diligent collector of the local antiquities. 
He takes you round his rooms furnished in the old- 
fashioned way, and filled with curiosities, ironing-boards, 
sledges, china, dresses, old prints, photographs of the 
historic occasion when the Queen stopped for seven 
minutes at the station, and he and his friends dressed up 
in the old costumes for her edification. All these thin 
he descants on with a wealth of knowledge and an ob- 
stinate refusal to be hurried. He would scorn to talk to 
you in anything but English, which he uses with fluency 
and imagination. Taking you into the more elaborately 
furnished room, he says: “ If you com to stay here, and 
you like me very much, den I shall say to you will you 
sit here in de efening; but if you do not like me, den 
when you ask me for a sitting-room, I shall say ’’ (shrug- 
ging his shoulders) “I am sorry I haf not one.’’ You 
should certainly see his collection, but do not imagine 
that you can do so in less than half-an-hour, for the 
force is not invented that can hurry the proprietor’s ex- 
position. 

A week is, perhaps, hardly enough to entitle one 
to generalise on the Frisian character. With the chil- 
dren curiosity seems to overmaster every other charac- 
teristic. If you turn round suddenly in your walk 
through a street, you will find yourself followed by a 
wide-mouthed crowd of them, solemnly studying you, 
and whenever you take out a camera your foreground 
is instantly peopled with the infant inhabitants of the 
town. But they are not so terrible as they seem. If 
they have begun to learn English at school, they like to 
display it. “I spik Engleesh,’’ they say, or, “It is 
vairy dear,’’ if they see you looking into a shop. In 
Harlingen, however, where a maritime population has 
perhaps corrupted manners, the formula was, “ Haf you 
a matchbox for me? ”’ 

It was in Harlingen that I saw an entertaining little 
marriage ceremony. There had been a great wedding, 
and the town and the shipping were decorated with flags. 
As I was strolling through the town I saw a little pro- 
cession of a dozen children or so, the boys carrying the 
national flag and wearing streamers of orange, the girls 
with wreaths of flowers on their heads. Singing a song 
the words of which I could not catch, they marched 
along attracting apparently no sort of attention, and 
presently stopped before a house door still singing. The 
door opened, and a man, frock-coated, white-tied, and 
button-holed, with best man written large all over him, 
appeared and distributed some gift to the little serena- 
ders. I could not see what it was, but I think it was 
in a form not easily divisible, for as I turned the corner 
the company was engaged in something very like dissen- 
sion in the street. 

Among the men and women there is the same 
curiosity, but with it a great desire to be of service. If 
you ask one of them the way he insists on going with 
you to show you. He takes you to the door, rings the 
bell, and sees that you go in. More than that, if he 
meets you afterwards in the street, he directs you once 
more to make sure. He regards it as a sort of reflection 
on the service he has done you that, having gone in, you 
should afterwards come out again. One annoying habit 
he has, of which it is impossible to break him; the 
moment he hears you speak, “ Ah,’’ he says, “ I perceive 
you are an American.’’ 


K. E. T. W. 
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The Drama. 


AMERICAN SERIOUSNESS AND ENGLISH 
HUMOR. 


Mr. Witit1am VaucHN Moopy is one of the most 
original and remarkable of living American poets. His 
parable of the age of mechanism, entitled “ The Brute,”’ 
and his anti-Imperialist “ Ode in Time of Hesitation,’’ 
are very noble pieces of work; somewhat in the vein, 
respectively, of Mr. Kipling and Mr. William Watson, 
but with a note which is all the poet’s own. Moreover, 
he has written a play, “ The Faith Healer,’’ which, 
though not quite successfully worked out, contains some 
scenes of extraordinary power and impressiveness. I sin- 
cerely regret, then, that I cannot bring myself to relish 
“The Great Divide,’’ a play which took the American 
critics by storm, and seems to have" been received with 
general favor by my colleagues on this side of the water. 
I saw it two years ago in New York, in the flush of its 
first success, when it was being hailed on all hands as 
the long-looked-for “ great American play.’’ Distrust- 
ing my first unfavorable impression, I went to see it 
again, with no better result. And now I have seen it 
a third time, at the Adelphi, and still it touches no 
responsive chord in my hardened bosom. Not that I 
actively dislike the play—there is nothing to dislike 
about it. The trouble simply is that, with the best will 
in the world, I cannot find it moving or even interesting. 
It is difficult to account for a negative sensation, or 
lack of sensation; but a brief analysis may help to 
elucidate the case. 

Philip Jordan, of Milford Corner, Massachusetts, 
has come out to Southern Arizona to retrieve the for- 
tunes of his family, and his sister, Ruth, has accom- 
panied him as housekeeper. Stress is laid in the first 
act on her New England upbringing, as well as on the 
fascination which the wild nature and untrammelled life 
of Arizona exert upon her spirit. A young doctor 
who has known her from childhood is in love with her; 
but she is quite heart-whole and laughs off his suit. It 
is indicated that in her secret soul she finds him too 
civilised and tame, dreaming rather of some rugged, 
“ unfinished,’’ primitive mate, of a piece with the titanic 
nature which has laid its spell on her. There comes a 
night when, owing to a combination of untoward cir- 
cumstances, she has to be left alone at her brother’s 
ranch. In a highly effective melodramatic scene, the 
house is invaded by three drunken and brutal des- 
peradoes, two Americans and a half-caste Mexican, or 
“ greaser.’’ They propose to cast dice for the possession 
of their prey ; but she appeals to one of them, who seems 
to be of milder mood, to save her from the other two, 
promising that if he does she will marry him. Stephen 
Ghent—that is his name—is more or less moved and 
sobered by her appeal. He buys off the “ greaser’’ with 
a chain of nuggets, and he fights a duel with the other 
ruffan, whom he apparently leaves dying on the field 
of battle. Then, in a very high-minded way, he places 
a loaded revolver within Ruth’s reach, thus giving her 
a chance to get out of her promise by shooting either 
herself or him. She resists both temptations, and, 
having bound up a wound he received in the duel, rides 
away with him into the moonlit night. 

As a series of thrilling incidents this act is un- 
doubtedly effective. But here, unfortunately, the thrill- 
ing incidents come to an end, and the remaining acts 
are devoted entirely to discussions, recriminations, and 
agonies of soul, which all move, with dreary delibera- 
tion, towards a clearly foreseen event. The truth is, I 
think, that Mr. Moody has failed to provide any adequate 
obstacle between his hero and heroine. He has been 
at such pains from the first to make his happy ending 
seem possible that he has made it seem inevitable and 
tediously delayed. Long before the end of the first 
act, it is manifest that Stephen Ghent is precisely the 
rough diamond for whom Ruth is waiting, and that the 
author’s task must henceforth be simply to postpone her 
recognition of the fact. In most of the plays—and they 
are legion—which deal with substantially the same 





theme, the lady has some rooted social prejudice to over- 
come before she can fall into the arms of her uncouth, 
but noble-hearted, husband. But Mr. Moody has been 
careful to assure us in advance that Ruth is quite above 
such prejudices. He has been careful to show that she is 
perfectly free to bestow her heart wherever she pleases. 
What, then, is to prevent her from discovering, as soon 
as the first shock of the midnight adventure is over, 
that Stephen Ghent is the very man for whom she has 
been vaguely yearning? 

Mr. Moody has evidently foreseen this criticism, 
and has made an endeavor to meet it. The second act 
takes place several months later, at Stephen Ghent’s 
house in the neighborhood of a very rich mining claim 
which is rapidly making him a millionaire. He is an 
entirely reformed character, a little lacking in outward 
polish of manner, but tenderly devoted to his exceed- 
ingly gloomy and unresponsive wife. Why is she so 
gloomy and unresponsive? Well, it is a disagreeable 
story. It appears that when they rode away together 
in the moonlight, they went straight to San Jacinto, 
and were there duly married. Then they set off across 
the great desert, camping out at nights. It was a 
journey quite suited to Ruth’s hankerings after a free, 
wild life; and Stephen treated her with a “ beautiful, 
rude chivalry ’’ which was rapidly softening her heart 
towards him. In short, there was every danger that 
the play might have had to go without a second and 
third act; when, fortunately, Stephen Ghent got drunk 
one night, invaded her tent, and behaved with a con- 
spicuous absence of chivalry, which opened a new and 
seemingly impassable gulf between them. Now, I am 
far from saying that this is an unnatural incident 
dragged into the story merely to lengthen it out. But 
I do say that the problem it presents to us is unpleasant 
without being interesting. Stephen’s lapse is a most 
unhappy one, certainly; but as the two are manifestly 
made for each other, and as there is clearly no danger 
of any further breach in his rude chivalry, the question 
how long Ruth can postpone the inevitable forgiveness 
and reconciliation leaves me exceedingly cold. Nor do 
her methods of eking out her grievance greatly com- 
mend themselves to me. A remark made by the 
“ greaser ’’ in the first act rankles in her mind. When 
Stephen offered the half-breed money to relinquish his 
claim to Ruth, he replied that “a dirt-eating Majadé 
would have paid more for his squaw”’—and this she 
cannot forget. She does forget that, after all, Stephen 
risked his life to protect her from the other ruffian, and 
that he even showed improbable magnanimity in offer- 
ing her a means of escape from her bargain with him. 
But the chain of nuggets given to the greaser seems to 
her a symbol of degrading enslavement, and she devotes 
herself to weaving baskets and selling them (as her 
brother puts it) in ‘a public caravanserai,” in order 
to buy back the chain, and fling it, metaphorically, in 
her husband’s face. Then she goes to her home in 
Massachusetts, and gives birth to a child, which she 
detests. So she glooms and sulks for several months, 
until Stephen, having followed her eastward, finds an 
opportunity of talking things over with her, which, of 
course, brings about the desired reconciliation. We 
gather that her long recalcitrancy was the fault of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, whose spirit, being strong within her, 
made her feel that both she and Stephen must “ cleanse 
themselves by suffering and sacrifice.’’ But Stephen, 
she now sees, has chosen the better part; for he “has 
taken all the good in their life and grown strong, while 
she has taken all the evil and grown weak, weak unto 
death.” This, it appears, is the thought and the 
language of New England. In Old England we put it 
more briefly, and say that it’s wise to make the best of 
things. A sound maxim, but scarcely worth elaborating 
in three acts. 

It is impossible, I fear, to acquit Mr. Moody’s 
heroine of a sort of moral pretentiousness. The author, 
no doubt, is partly conscious of it; but he allows it to 
expatiate and agonise at tedious length. In the second 
act, when someone asks Ruth how long she has known 
her husband, she replies, “ For all my life and aeons 
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before!’’ I am not indisposed to believe that this is 
the way young ladies talk in Milford Corners, 
Massachusetts ; but to all appearance the author intends 
the remark to appeal to our sympathies and not our 
sense of humor. For my part, I cannot take it seriously. 
After the first act, in which her adventure was certainly 
a nerve-shattering one, I cannot take Miss Ruth Jordan 
seriously at all. There are, in fact, two plays in “ The 
Great Divide.’’ The one is the story of a romantic 
marriage, of a type not uncommon, it would seem, in 
semi-barbarous society. The other is a problem play 
turning on the unattractive question whether a single 
act of brutality on the part of a drunken husband ought 
to be held so unpardonable as to break up a union which 
otherwise promises to be quite satisfactory. This is a 
point on which I do not feel it an imperative duty to 
make up my mind. There is no moral principle in- 
volved. We have all to get over a certain amount of 
ugly experience, of grotesque accident, in life; and 
whether two lives should or should not be irretrievably 
ruined by such an accident is simply a question of the 
amount of ugliness which a given temperament can, or 
can not, digest and dismiss. 

American experience, however, has shown that 
popular audiences are much impressed by the combined 
picturesqueness and moral earnestness of “ The Great 
Divide ’’; and that experience may possibly repeat it- 
self here. Mr. Henry Miller gives a ruggedly impres- 
sive rendering of Stephen, and Miss Wynne Matthison 
is both forcible and pathetic as Ruth. The mounting 
is very complete, the scene of the second act, on a table- 
land overlooking a great canyon in the Sierras, being 
unusually effective. 

If you want two hours of honest, irresistible fun, 
never degenerating into mere buffoonery, go and see 
Mr. Anstey’s “ Brass Bottle ’’ at the Vaudeville. Mr. 
Anstey is a master of fantastic embarrassments, and this 
is, perhaps, his happiest invention in that line. The 
idea of transporting into modern life a genie from the 
Arabian Nights seems simple and even obvious; but 
though many people have nearly hit on it before (in 
pantomine if nowhere else) it has been reserved for Mr. 
Anstey to seize it and develop it to the full. Unpre- 
tending as his play is, it is full of real ingenuity. 
Especially remarkable is the way in which he escapes the 
danger of a flat and commonplace last act by the happy 
invention of making Pringle the only member of the 
group (except Ventimore himself) from whose memory 
the strange events of the past twenty-four hours have 
not been expunged. By this means Mr. Anstey secures 
a last act, after the genie is safe in his bottle again, 
which is quite as entertaining as any of the scenes in 
which his power is so inopportunely displayed. The piece 
is capitally acted by Mr. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Holman 
Clark, Mr. Rudge Harding, and Mr. Laurence Gros- 
smith. It amply deserves the immediate success which 
it seems to have achieved. 


Wituiam ARcHER. 





Letters to the Editor. 


CITIZEN RIGHTS AND CITIZEN DUTIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Will you allow me to call attention to a point 
in the discussion upon women’s suffrage which does not 
seem to have been touched yet in your columns? 

Advocates of the movement generally assume that the 
majority of women are as fully qualified as men by the 
practice of citizen duties for the exercise of complete citizen 
rights. We assume that most women, like most men, are 
“active citizens’”’—that is, self-supporting or economically 
independent—and careful to exercise all such powers of 
citizenship as they possess. But is this the case? And 
does not this question affect the expediency, though not the 
abstract justice, of the extension of the franchise to women? 
___ The practical bearing of the matter will be cleared 
if I may quote the words of a friend from Finland on the 








subject. Your readers will remember that, in this small, 
but progressive, country, women’s suffrage in its fullest 
sense has been tried for nearly three years, and has proved 
an unqualified success. 

We were speaking of the Suffragist movement in 
England, and after I had been—no doubt—extremely 
eloquent, my friend said quietly: “ Yes, but are the majority 
of your women quite serious about it?” 

“TI know,” she continued, “that a minority of English- 
women desire the suffrage ardently, and work for it by all 
means, fair or unfair, in their power. But can you show 
me that the majority are really prepared for this inevitable 
future extension of the franchise, or are preparing them- 
selves for it in any adequate way? 

“How far do you think the women of Engalnd are 
fulfilling those citizen duties which are the forerunners of 
the rights of citizenship? We hold here that the first of 
these duties is to be self-supporting or economically inde- 
pendent; and the second is, to use all available means 
(municipal or philanthropic if others are forbidden) to 
forward the welfare of other citizens. 

“ Of course, the women of your laboring classes are self- 
supporting, and you have many splendid examples of citizen 
work among the women of your middle and upper classes. 
But can you tell me that self-support, or economic inde- 
pendence, combined with public service, is the ideal of your 
proletariat or your bourgeoisie? Does not the working 
woman look forward to keeping a little servant, and living 
idly, or ‘like a lady,’ as she would say? Do not your 
daughters of the bourgeoisie usually regard marriage as a 
happy escape from a self-supporting life? Do the women 
of your leisured classes generally enter the professions unless 
they are obliged? Do not some of your women merely pass 
from the guardianship of their parents into the guardian- 
ship of their husbands, being practically minors all their 
lives? Can you call such women independent citizens, 
demanding and deserving citizen rights? 

“To be sure, the property basis of your suffrage would 

hinder some such dependent women from being enfranchised. 
Others of them would obtain their vote by arrangement; but 
the holding of a £10 lodger qualification will not make 
a responsible citizen when the whole previous life-training 
has been towards irresponsibility and indifference. 
No; until I hear of a very general and widespread move- 
ment for the practice of citizen duties, all this talk of citizen 
rights will not convince me that your Englishwomen seriously 
want the vote, and are prepared to use it when it comes.” 

New these are the necessarily hard strictures of a little 
country, whose ideal is work and progress, upon a large and 
incoherent society with many ideals, the most popular of 
which is, I fear, wealth and leisure. It also seems to me 
that my Finnish friend was going near to that world-old 
fallacy that the suffrage is a kind of reward for good citizen- 
ship, intelligence, and so on, not the elementary protection 
and right of every dweller in a State whose taxes he pays, 
and to whose laws he is subject. But I think she has 
indicated a point on which the feminist movement in Eng- 
land is weak. So far as I know, the Women’s Local Govern- 
ment Society is the only organisation for encouraging women 
to undertake public service; and there is no body, I believe, 
which makes propaganda for the development of active 
citizenship among women of the more leisured classes, that 
is, which keeps before them the duty and benefit of self- 
support or economic independence. 

The great majority of our English electorate are 
workers; can we wonder if they are in no hurry to extend 
the franchise to a class, many of whom are still not unwilling 
to lead idle and dependent lives? 

The useful careers of those numbers of women who are 
already active and responsible citizens prove sufficiently 
that it is not incapacity which hinders their sisters from 
following them, but that lethargy of a nation not quickly 
hospitable to ideas, and obsessed with material ease. Also, 
it is much simpler to clamor, or acquiesce in the clamor, 
for certain rights than to prove that the granting of them 
is not only just, but expedient, natural, obvious, by the 
fullest performance of all duties that have any relation to 
these rights. 

The situation is naturally easier to resolve in Finland 
(and perhaps in all Scandinavia) where women of the 
leisured classes work for their living like others, as a matter 
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of course, and where marriage does not mean the end of 
a woman’s business or professional career. (Here we tend to 
regard marriage as a profession in so far as it eliminates 
others ; yet the care of the home and the future race is too 
often entered upon without training or forethought as a 
piece of unskilled labor.) But different though circum- 
stances are, it is worth while for the advocates of women’s 
suffrage here to cast a glance at the history of the move- 
ment in Finland, and the causes which made its success there 
a foregone conclusion. 

Nearly fifteen years ago, before the great strike and the 
new Constitution, before the era of active Russian tyranny 
even, the women of Finland stood, socially and economically, 
not very far from where they stand now. The vast majority 
of them in all classes were self-supporting or independent, 
they had access to many trades and professions, and they 
were noticeable for the ready fulfilment of all such social 
and philanthropic tasks as came within their reach, then as 
now. There was a strong suffrage movement, but the women 
did not confine themselves to this: they shared in all efforts 
for the general extension of the franchise and reform of 
the representative system. Presently the political situation 
became acute, and, for the seven years and more during which 
the Constitution was suspended, the women of Finland did 
yeoman service for their country, making propaganda, 
educating the people, and risking all dangers in the cause 
of freedom. They made no bargains with the party of 
progress, nor did they threaten to withdraw their support 
because women’s suffrage was not one of the foremost 
items in the programme: they worked quietly and solidly 
and magnificently for the common cause. Therefore, when 
the great strike came, when, by a marvellous combination 
of good luck, swiftness, and daring, Finland won back her 
liberty, full electoral rights were most frankly and unani- 
mously granted to those who had proved so well that they 
understood what citizenship meant. 

“To get the vote is a small affair,” said a woman Mem- 
ber of Parliament to me, “ but to learn to use it is some- 
thing more. We wish, now and then, that our electorate 
had had a little more time to prepare for the full responsi- 
bilities thrust upon it. Ten years, in which we had been 
free to teach the duties of citizenship in every school and 
market-place to the new generation, would scarcely have 
been too much. We envy you, who have ample time and 
ease, and full access to the people, so that you can make 
every man and woman feel their responsibility towards the 
State—if you will. The voter is born, certainly, but the 
intelligent voter is made. Educate, educate, educate—that 
is the first and last word of public service.”—Yours, &c., 

RosaLinD TRAVERS. 

Tortington House, Arundel, Sussex, 

September 23rd, 1909. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I think many constitutional Suffragists will feel 
disappointment and indignation at the line that you have 
seen fit to adopt of late towards the question of women’s 
enfranchisement. This line is so well illustrated by 
the article in your issue of the 25th that I shall be 
grateful if you will allow a constitutional Suffragist of some 
twenty years’ standing to explain how, in our view, you and 
those who hold with you (and they are, we regretfully recog- 
nise, not an “honorable minority”) are increasing disorder 
by ignoring all except disorderly work and by misrepresent- 
ing the facts of the situation. 

Your article begins by asking “the general body of 
women Suffragists to pause and consider before they give 
their leaders full authority to pursue the tactics of violence 
which, &. . .” Such language is, I say, a most unworthy 
slight on the general body of women Suffragists who do not 
need to be adjured to pause and consider before they adopt 
a policy which they have never advocated, and who resent 
keenly having foisted upon them “ leaders” whom they have 
never chosen. 

That you yourself were awakened to this great question 
by the action of the W.S.P.U. is apparent by the fact that 
you actually allude to the agitation for the vote as a “ five- 





year-old agitation.” Sir, the society of which I have the 
honor to be hon. secretary was founded in 1867, and has 
never ceased work, and it was from that society that Mrs. 
Pankhurst seceded, sickened by hope deferred. We hold 
hundreds of meetings in the year, and several of our members 
have addressed as many as 50,000 people within twelve 
months. We can pack the largest halls everywhere, and 
we are only one of some 160 societies within the National 
Union. But our propaganda is ignored by a Press which, 
with the honorable exceptions of the “ Manchester Guardian” 
and the “ Daily News,’’ is only interested in sensationalism, 
and by a Government which finds it convenient to class all 
women Suffragists as “ disorderly.” 

You say that the election of 1906 yielded us a majority 
of votes in the House. This is a well-known fact, in spite 
of the constantly repeated statement that the Government 
had no mandate. Women were so foolish as to suppose that 
these men would redeem their pledge. If they were, as 
you say, “careless and unthinking,” the fault and the provo- 
cation lie with them. Women were neither careless nor 
unthinking in their righteous claim, and they do right to 
resent being treated with irresponsible levity. We 
“trusted” the members: we are still being asked to “ trust” 
them. 

As for your statement that these pledges were for some 
kind of Suffrage Bill “on democratic lines,” you will find 
it difficult to substantiate this. It is impossible to know 
what is in a man’s heart when he makes a promise to a 
woman, but the terms we asked and to which the “ favorable ” 
M.P.’s pledged themselves were the “same terms as men.” 
There was no mention of “ democratic lines.” * * * 

I am afraid of being too long, but I would like to ask 
you, sir, to consider whether there are not more than the 
militants who are going on wrong courses “because they 
do not know how to draw back.” The militants, having 
committed themselves to the fatal policy of letting wrong 
breed wrong, will probably not recede. But is this a policy 
that you—a great Liberal journal—that a Government, 
responsible to the nation (a nation of women as well as men) 
can pursue? Isita policy atall? Are you seriously going 
to maintain that a Prime Minister should, in your own 
words, allow himself to be “frightened, harassed, bored, 
and exasperated” by “wild girls excited by a vehement 
propaganda ” organised by a small and absolutely autocratic 
body, with large sums of money at its disposal, to the pitch 
of utterly ignoring the enormous body of sane, hard-working, 
henest women who desire their enfranchisement and who, 
by every lawful means in their power, are endeavoring to 
make their claim heard through the hubbub which the Press 
is making about the militants? 

You say our friends can “only leave it to women to put 
themselves right with the world.”” What have we—all the 
millions of women outside the W.S.P.U.—done to put our- 
selves wrong? What monstrous pre-judgment is this? If 
you refuse to help us in this great struggle for freedom, you 
will have ranged yourselves with those forces of reaction, 
which are the strongest of the forces of disorder. Men have 
the power, the vote, the Press, the position, the money, the 
law, and the judges—all, all is theirs—and you propose that 
they should leave us to fight alone our bitter battle to its 
bitter end. O! for a Liberal once more—a real one!— 

Yours, &c., 

H. M. Swanwick, 
Hon. Sec. North of England Society for Women’s Suffrage. 

85, Deansgate Arcade, Manchester. 

September 25th, 1909. 


[We had thought that the main purport of our article 
was open to no misconception. We are well aware of the 
long decades of laborious spade-work done by the older 
Women’s Suffrage societies, and of the large following which 
the less sensational methods have attained. The object of 
our article was to appeal to this orderly organisation of 
suffragists to bring their fullest influence to bear upon the 
militants so as to prevent the wreckage of their cause. It 
may be that they have no such influence as we suggest, or 
that they have already fully employed it and failed, but in 
any such event we cannot understand why our well-meant 
appeal to them should arouse such bitter expostulations. As 
to the other point in Mrs. Swanwick’s letter, she completely 
misrepresents what we said and meant. We did not say 
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that the Government or the Prime Minister “ should ”’ allow 
themselves to be so exasperated by militant methods as to 
ignore the justice of the issue or the reasonable claims of 
the main body of suffragists. We merely registered our 
judgment upon the question of the practical efficacy of these 
frantic tactics, maintaining that in point of fact such 
methods would generate an obstinate refusal in the general 
body of Liberals or Tories. We do not approve this effect ; 
on the contrary, we deplore it, but we recognise it as belong- 
ing to human nature in politics.—Ep., NaTion.] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—Like yourself, I am always opposed to the use 
of violence, until there is no chance for freedom left except 
rebellion against tyranny. 

But before you condemn the violence of women who are 
demanding the political rights usual in this country, you 
might remember the extreme provocation under which they 
have acted. Two generations of women tried the most 
reasonable and conciliatory means; they made little pro- 
gress, and in 1894 and the following years their cause was 
distinctly set back. Members of the present movement 
began by asking perfectly fair and reasonable questions— 
often in writing; but their questions remained unread or 
unanswered, and if they repeated them, they were flung out 
of the meeting. Since then they have been exposed to every 
kind of individual and organised outrage at the hands of 
Liberal stewards and mobs. I need not repeat what shame, 
violence, and bodily injury they have suffered, and yet 
hardly a man among their most savage assailants has been 
arrested by the police or sentenced by a magistrate. If, as 
you insist, they are to be condemned for the violence of the 
last two or three weeks, let us have some condemnation of 
the violence on the other side as well. It has run for two 
or three years. 

You say that the election of 1906 yielded a majority of 
votes—‘“for the most part a careless and unthinking 
majority ’’—for some kind of a Suffrage Bill, and you ask 
where is that majority now? I do not suppose the suffra- 
gists care very much where a careless and unthinking 
majority is, but I imagine that the members of it joined 
the other gentlemen of the House of Commons in the laugh- 
ter which greeted Mr. Masterman’s description of the com- 
pulsory feeding of suffragists in gaol, and was renewed at 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s protest against that horrible outrage.— 
Yours, &c., 

Henry W. NEvINson. 

4, Downside Crescent, Hampstead, N.W. 

September 30th, 1909. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Will you, of your courtesy, allow me to point out 
that when you call the woman suffrage movement “a five- 
year-old agitation for securing the Parliamentary vote to 
some women,’’ you are concisely stating the case for mili- 
tant action? For upwards of forty years women, whose very 
names were a guarantee of what you call a “capacity to 
act with discretion in public life,” I mean such women as 
Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, Miss Emily 
Davies, and many others, carried on just such a peaceable, 
reasonable, seemly agitation for the enfranchisement of 
women as you now call upon the militant suffragists to 
adopt in place of their more forcible tactics. But of all 
this half-a-century of work, not a word in your article of 
this week’s issue! And if this eminently praiseworthy 
campaign of last century had not been reinforced by the 
five-year-old agitation that you deplore, it is safe to say 
that there would not have been a word of any kind about 
woman suffrage in your paper to-day. 

Further, if it is true, as you say, that the members who 
pledged themselves in favor of woman suffrage at the last 
General Election constituted a “careless and unthinking 
majority,’’ then you bring a serious charge against a body 
of gentlemen, the majority of them Liberal gentlemen, who 
under the existing constitution of this country are sup- 
posed to have in their honorable keeping the care of the 
women’s interests. If their alleged support of our move- 
ment was as false as you infer it to have been, then your 
indictment of it presents us with another argument for the 
woman’s vote, since these gentlemen evidently regard pro- 








mises made to voteless women as of no account—and with 
another argument for militant tactics, since any movement 
that has turned such support into open hostility should 
deserve the thanks of every genuine woman suffragist in 
the country. 

May I further trespass upon your valuable space in 
order to point out that the primary object of the Women’s 
Social and Political Union is not to prove the capacity of 
women for the vote. We consider that this has been suffi- 
ciently proved by the work women have done in the last 
half-century. We are fighting now for the final recognition 
of that capacity and that work. The Parliamentary vote is 
conferred upon men, not as a reward for good conduct, but 
as a constitutional right dependent upon certain definite 
qualifications. We demand it for the women who possess 
those qualifications.—Yours, &c., 

Evetyn SHarp. 

15, Mount Carmel Chambers, 

Duke’s Lane, Kensington, W. 
September 29th, 1909. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm:,—Your article on “Tactics of Violence’’ appeals to 
“the general body of women suffragists ’’ to procure a cessa- 
tion of these tactics. May I point out that by speaking 
of the leaders of the Women’s Social and Political Union 
as if they were the only leaders of the whole body of suffra- 
gists, and by referring to the suffragist movement as “ this 
five-year-old agitation,’’ you bring home to peaceful, law- 
abiding suffragists like myself the futility of those 
womanly, educational, constitutional methods which alone 
are sanctioned by politicians. After long years of patient 
labor, we find ourselves apparently counting for nothing in 
practical politics! 

Both before and during the present campaign of vio- 
lence, the Prime Minister has steadily refused to see any 
deputation of women suffragists, even of influential women 
whose record of work for his own party might at least have 
secured them a hearing. 

Many women sincerely regret such happenings as those 
at Birmingham, but many also regret much more that tactics 
of violence should be able to claim any vestige of justification 
from the attitude to all women suffragists alike of a Liberal 
Government; and that, with a General Election at hand, 
women have no evidence whatever that the Government 
programme will contain the adoption, as a Liberal measure, 
of the great democratic principle of full citizen rights for 
women.—Yours, &c., 

(Mrs.) Emity AsHron. 

Brighton, September 28th, 1909. 





To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—There is one reason why the constitutional 
Suffragists do not vigorously denounce the methods of the 
militants. To speak fairly on the subject, it would be 
necessary to denounce with equal vigor the methods of 
the Government; and the constitutional party do not wish 
to increase the bitterness of recrimination. It is far more 
important to ask, What is to be done now? The methods 
of the Government have led, as it was foretold they would 
lead, to an outbreak of fanaticism, hideous and ludicrous, 
as well as heroic and devoted. How is it to be cured? 
To those who believe in the justice of the demand, there 
can only be one answer. Strike at the root of the trouble: 
concede the just demand. Liberals seem afraid to do this, 
because of the bad moral effect that might be produced by 
the appearance of yielding to clamor and violence. But 
they forget that if the demand must be granted in the end, 
the later the yielding, the greater the clamor, the fiercer 
the violence, and the worse the moral effect. This is a 
point of the utmost importance. The Government are blind 
to it: it is for their tried supporters, it is for a paper 
such as THE Natron to open their eyes, to rouse the “ will” 
in those “statesmen” who have “the power,” and not to 
suffer them to “go on—as men and women go on in wrong 
courses—because they do not know how to draw back”’ 
(Tue Nation, September 25th.).—Yours, &c., 

F. Mettan Stowe 1. 

44, Westbourne Park Villas, W. 

September 28th, 1909. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srz,—In his letter Mr. Brailsford raises a point which 
needs to be emphasised. He reminds us that “ Liberals 
cannot make the violence of some ‘militant’ methods an 
excuse for inaction.’’ To that statement I would draw the 
attention of all those some-time supporters of the suffra- 
gists who have been turned aside by the new tactics. 

The reminder is timely and most necessary, for the latest 
developments are calculated to inspire nothing but despsir- 
ing disgust. The women are making it very hard for men 
to support them by their absurd attempts to throw all re- 
sponsibility on to the Government as well as by their 
tactics. In fact their methods of verbal warfare seem to 
indicate that many women will, when once possessed of the 
vote, become unscrupulous jugglers with words to an extent 
that will put even the Yellow Press to shame. Speaking 
personally, I know of nothing calculated to raise in the 
mind so many doubts and questionings on the whole ques- 
tion of the suffrage as a careful study of that wild periodical, 
“Votes for Women.” 

It is our business, as Liberals, to rise above all this, 
and if we once believed, to believe still, in the face of 
the difficulties erected by the hysteria of a few. The change 
of opinion which you mention is not creditable to Liberals 
or to Liberalism, and one can only hope that those who 
have wavered or gone over to the other side will very 
speedily see their mistake and return, though the entire 
Pankhurst family are there to bar the way. If you would 
get Mr. H. W. Nevinson to write us another “ Essay in Free- 
dom ”’ on the subject there might be some light in the dark 
places of many muddled minds. 

And in the meantime, may I offer a possible solution of 
the difficulty to which Mr. Brailsford refers? Let the 
Government determine to make the establishing of the 
Referendum one of the first tasks of the next Parliament, 
and let it be announced that the question of the suffrage 
will be the first matter for which the Referendum when estab- 
lished will be used. The agitators would then realise that it 
was time to set to work to convert the mass of the voters 
to their cause, and to cease making hard the way of those 
who are already converted.—Yours, &c., 


Haroip Lake. 
Manchester, September 26th, 1909. 


DANTE’S SYSTEM OF MORALS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—It seems that I have misunderstood the drift of 
a good deal of Mr. Reade’s book and have done him in- 
cidental injustice, which I heartily regret. But the position 
I thought I had “demolished ’’ was the position (which I 
took to be maintained in reference to Dante, though laid 
down with reference to Aristotle) that “injurious ”’ sins 
must necessarily be committed “ex odio,’’ and that in such 
cases the sinner “wills the crime because he knows that it 
will damage his neighbor ’’—the words are Mr. Reade’s, but 
the italics are mine. It appears to me that in his letter 
Mr. Reade rather retreats from this position than defends 
it. My point was not that Jason was “intemperatus ex 
malitia,’”’ but that he was not “injuriosus ex odio.” 

As to Dante’s malizia and Aristotle’s xaxia I must 
apologise. I wrote carelessly. What I ought to have said 
was that in my opinion the use of malizia both in line 22 
and in line 82 of the eleventh Canto of the“ Inferno”’ is to 
be explained (as I have attempted to show at length else- 
where) by reference to the Latin translations and mis- 
translations of Aristotle, Eth. Nic. VII., 1, &., where 
xaxia, for which it stands, is taken in a larger sense to 
include @npidérns, as well as in a narrower sense to con- 
trast with it. Mr. Reade, on the other hand, interprets 
the word by the results of an elaborate examination of the 
technical language of Aquinas. This was all I meant to 
say.—Yours, &c., 


P. H. W. 
September 28th, 1909 





“THE RELIGIOUS POLICY OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—May I call the attention of your readers to a very 
important work: “The Religious Policy of the French 
Republic,” by André Mater, which has recently appeared in 
France, and has been translated into English and published 
by Fisher Unwin. I was astonished not to see it in your 
interesting list of “‘ Books to be Read.” The real importance 
of the book lies in its semi-official character; it has been 
published by a Committee which includes the most 
distinguished professors of the Sorbonne and the Colldge 
de France, men like D. Berthelot, E. Bourgeois, F. Buisson, 
L. Havet, G. Lanson, G. Leailles, G. Seignobos, &c., and 
writers like Anatole France and Octave Mirbeau. The aim 
of the committee is to defend abroad the religious policy 
of the French Republic. The book has been published in five 
languages simultaneously, French, English, German, Italian, 
Spanish. The review “Foi et Vie’’ calls it “the nearly 
official reply of Radical France to Reactionary France,” and 
“the confession of new France.” 

M. André Mater’s book is the work of a first-rate jurist, 
and it gives us quite impartially the history of the relations 
between Church and State in France since 1870. The book 
is crammed with facts, and shows us very minutely how it is 
that the Church is mainly responsible for the present state 
of affairs in France. By perpetually fighting for the past, 
for reactionary Absolutism against the Republic and the 
principles of 1789, she has alienated the majority of pro- 
gressive Frenchmen from religion. Thanks to the Church, 
religion now only means to thousands of Frenchmen a 
reactionary attitude in politics. The fight against the 
Church has been for the Republic a question of life or 
death. “The anti-clericalism,” says M. Mater, “which so 
many Englishmen judge intolerable, vulgar, and dispro- 
portionate, has no other cause than these clerical inter- 
ventions in politics.’ 

But the “ Religious Policy of the French Republic” is 
not only remarkable as an exact history of the last thirty- 
five years in France. Its real significance lies in the 
distinction it makes between Roman Catholicism and religion 
(a distinction which the majority of Frenchmen do not make). 
M. André Maver declares very clearly that the anti-clerical 
movement has nothing to do with Atheism. The leaders of 
Anti-Clericalism, says he, “are afraid of Roman Catholicism, 
not because it is too Christian, but because it is not Christian 
enough, much too saturated with Pharisaism, with the vices 
begotten by the worship of riches and the love of power, and 
with the other blemishes that Jesus did not wish to sanctify 
like his so-called successors, but extirpate like so-called 
heretics and so-called demagogues, who were at most good 
Christians.” 

Further on he says, “France does not merit any more 
than any other nation the reproach of Atheism, but she 
wishes to pursue freely the divine ideal which Christianity, 
restored to youth by revolutions and religious, political, and 
social interpretations, has developed among civilised nations. 
Our anti-clericals and democrats, when they determine our 
country to repudiate all alliance with Rome, do not under- 
take an Atheistic (viz., materialist) work, but follow the 
need of idealism that has always animated the French, the 
tradition that has conferred on La France the title of 
‘Chaplain of Europe.’” 

M. Mater even goes further. He acknowledges that 
what France suffers from is the defeat of the Reformation. 
“Comment la France souffre d’une reforme rentrée” is the 
title of one of his chapters. 

No semi-official book has ever been so clear, so precise. 
It is perhaps the first time that such:a confession is uttered 
by Radical France. No country can live long without a 
religion—above all, a democracy, where religion alone can 
give to each citizen a high sense of public duty, and give 
him the moral strength to work for the Commonwealth. Are 
the leaders of French anti-clericalism beginning to realise 
it?—Yours, &c., 

ANDRE DE BavIizs. 

Chateau de Dully, Vaud, Switzerland, 

September 21st, 1909. 


[We are quite aware of M. Mater’s exceptional qualifica- 
tions for the work he has undertaken.—Ep., Natron. ] 
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PROFESSIONAL CONSUMERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Siz,—It is many years since Clough wrote the lines— 
“I have seen it observed by a writer of sense, 

That the labouring classes could scarce live a day 

If people like us didn’t eat, drink, and pay; 

So useful it is to have money, heigh ho! 

So useful it is to have money.” 
Yet there is still a tendency to value very highly the services 
rendered to the community by professional consumers. 
Much genuine alarm appears to arise in the minds of some 
of our friends lest the spending-power of the rich should 
be diminished by taxation. They fear that this event, 
should it occur, would react unfavorably upon the trade 
of the country and consequently upon employment. Now 
this evil result could only be reached in two ways. Either 
the total demand must be decreased, or some part of the 
demand must be transferred from commodities which we 
can profitably produce to commodities which, for some 
reason, we cannot produce so profitably. Neither of these 
evils seems likely to result from the taxation of professional 
consumers. First, as the money collected by the State is 
not retained by the State, but is distributed by it among 
its employees and dependents, who spend it upon their 
necessities and luxuries, there can be no decrease in the total 
demand for commodities. Second, as the recipients of 
public funds are less wealthy than the classes upon whom 
the new taxes are to be levied, it is unlikely that the demand 
will be transferred to commodities which are less profitable 
to produce. 

The first of these statements is self-evident ; the second 
requires closer examination. In order to give stability to 
trade and employment, it is most desirable that demand 
should be inelastic—that is to say, that it should not be 
subject to violent fluctuations. This constant demand 
should, of course, be for something produced in this 
country or easily obtainable from a foreign country by a 
process of exchange. 

The demand, for instance, for Russian wheat is one 
which may stimulate our manufactures of agricultural 
machinery almost as much as a direct demand for the latter 
materials; while, on the other hand, a demand for 
Neapolitan villas will not benefit British trade at all. 

If these premises are admitted, then it follows that to 
transfer spending power from rich professional consumers 
to poor old age pensioners is to stimulate trade by trans- 
ferming a violently fluctuating demand for luxuries into a 
constant demand for necessities or conventional necessities. 
Much of the temporary unemployment and distress is due 
to the uncertainty of the demand for luxuries, the changes 
of fashion, and of seasonal amusements. The same man 
cannot be employed upon yacht-building and motor construc- 
tion, yet the demand of the wealthy may at any moment be 
transferred from the one to the other. 

The demand for necessities, on the other hand, is so 
constant that even a considerable rise in prices is often 
unaccompanied by a decrease in demand. 

May we not, then, have good hope that taxation tending 
to diminish inequalities in the distribution of wealth will 
also tend towards the greater stability of employment ?— 
Yours, &c., 

Harotp WRicar. 

Fairmead, Sutton, Surrey, 

September 28th, 1909. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—In your issue of the 18th inst. Mr. Joseph A. 
Leckie points out that an appeal to the country on the 
refusal of the Lords to pass the Budget could in no event 
assist the Liberal Party. If they were successful a long 
session would be required to pass the Finance Bill again 
through the House, and then probably the House of Lords 
would pass it or they might reject it again. 

Mr. Leckie suggests that, instead of taking this course, 
the House of Commons should pass a resolution calling on 
the King to allow the Government to swamp the House of 
Lords. 

It is, I think, quite clear that either the House of 
Lords must be destroyed as a legislative body or the Liberal 








Party must go under. A mere resolution of the House of 
Commons would not, however, be sufficient. There must 
be a General Election on that issue. The House of Lords 
can only be destroyed by a House of Commons who have a 
mandate from the people to that effect. 

Is it not clear, then, that what we should have is a 
General Election on the issue of the House of Lords, not on 
the Budget? In my view, the Premier should announce 
before the election that, in: case of the success of the 
Liberals, his Government would noi remain in office unless 
the King gave them power to swamp the Lords. At such 
an election the Budget would be, after all, the main 
issue, as its rejection would be the immediate casus belli 
against the Lords. The result of success on such an issue 
would be the end of the Lords. If his Majesty was not 
prepared to sacrifice the Lords, he would have no alter- 
native but to call on the Leader of the Conservatives. Mr. 
Balfour could not carry on the Government without a 
majority in the Commons, and if he asked for and was 
granted another dissolution, the verdict would undoubtedly 
be more emphatic against the Lords, and, if so, would 
include a condemnation of the action of the King. 

Should the appeal of Mr. Asquith to the people against 
the Lords result in defeat, it would be much better for the 
Liberal Party that they should be out of power and in fighting 
trim rather than in power but prevented by the Lords from 
placing reform legislation upon the Statute Book. 

There may be many in the ranks of the Liberal Party 
who are not in favor of a single chamber. The destruction 
of the Lords would not in any way decide that question. 
No Liberal would, I assume, wish to have a second chamber 
such as the Lords would agree to. It is, therefore, necessary 
first to get rid of that body and then the House of Commons 
could provide for a representative second chamber. 

I think those in touch with London electors will agree 
that, while they strongly support the Budget, their real 
interest at the present time lies in the prospect of getting 
into close quarters with the hereditary legislators. An 
opportunity such as is now presented may not arise again 
for fifty years, and it would be unpardonable for the Liberal 
Party to fail to take advantage of it. 

Several members of the Government have recently stated 
that a General Election wonld probably have a bad effect 
on the House of Lords, and, doubtless, this will be the case, 
no matter how the fight is made. It is not enough to be 
satisfied with discrediting the Lords, we must destroy them, 
and destroy them now. 

All the above arguments would apply just as strongly 
in favor of a General Election to be brought on by the 
Government in the event of the Lords, through dire fear of 
the consequences, passing the Finance Bill.—Yours, &c., 

JoserH Martin, 
Prospective Liberal Candidate for East St. Pancras. 
September 23rd, 1909. 





Poetrp. 


~~ 


NORA CRIONA. 


I’ve looked him round, and looked him through, 
Know everything that he will do 

In such a case, and such a case: 

And when a frown comes on his face 

I docket it, and when a smile, 

I trace its sources in a while. 


He cannot do a thing but I 
Peep and find the reason why. 
For I love him, and I seek 
Every evening in the week 

To peep behind his frowning eye 
With little query, little pry, 
And make him, if a woman can, 
Happier than any man. 


‘ Yesterday he gripped her tight, 
And cut her throat—and serve her right. 
James STEPHENS. 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nicur. 

Mr. Watrter Sicueu’s “ Life of Sheridan,’’ already an- 
nounced in these columns, is now almost ready for issue by 
Messrs. Constable. It contains an unusual proportion of 
hitherto unpublished material including a diary kept 
by Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, during the years 1788 
and 1789. This establishes the fact that the Prince of 
Wales’s famous “ Letter to Mr. Pitt’’ was not composed 
by Burke, as has been long believed, but by Sheridan. 
There are also several letters by Sheridan’s sister, Eliza- 
beth, and a long correspondence written by Sheridan to the 
Duchess of Devonshire and to Lady Bessborough. Two of 
his poems will be printed for the first time, and there will 
be a full bibliography of his works, both published and 
unpublished. Altogether the biography promises to be a 
most valuable contribution to our knowledge of Sheridan’s 
life both on its literary and political sides. 

* * 7 

Some interesting side-lights upon the English and 
Scottish history of the eighteenth century are promised in a 
book which the Duke of Argyll has compiled out of documents 
and letters in possession of his family. Among the contents 
are letters written by the Duke of Argyll during the years 
1703-1706, treating of the negotiations for the Union, while 
there are also letters from the Duchess of Brunswick, George 
III.’s eldest sister; Dr. Moore, the author of “ Zeluco,’’ and 
father of the famous general ; Lady Derby ; Madame de Staél ; 
and Andrew Stewart, the chief agent on the Duke of 
Hamilton’s side in the Douglas Cause. The title of the 
book is “Intimate Society Letters of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ and it will be issued by Messrs. Stanley Paul. 

* ~ * 

A VOLUME of reminiscences by Lady Wake, the sister of 
Archbishop Tait, is announced by Messrs. Blackwood. The 
writer at first intended the “ Reminiscences” to be merely 
a record of her brother’s early life, but eventually they took 
a larger scope. Lady Wake lived in four reigns and wit- 
nessed the jubilee celebrations of two sovereigns, and as she 
never lost her interest in affairs, both public and private, 
the coming volume is sure to be rich in characteristic 
anecdotes. It deals at some length with Edinburgh society 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, as well as with 
Paris in the time of the Revolution of 1830. Lady Wake’s 
recollections of the latter event are said to be particularly 
vivid. 





* * * 


. Mr. Epwarp Tomas, whose book on “The South 
Country” was announced in these columns a couple of weeks 
ago, has also finished a volume of short stories which, under 
the title of “ Rest and Unrest,’’ will be published by Messrs. 
Duckworth. Mr. Thomas has not appeared before as a 
writer of fiction, but his qualities of style and observation 
augur success in this new departure. 

oa * 7 

Recent history does not occupy the place in 
English historical study that it has won in France and 
Germany, but within the last few years two or three writers, 
notably Dr. Holland Rose, have done something to secure 
more serious attention for the subject. A book, “The 
New Europe, 1798-1889,” by Mr. Reginald W. Jeffery, 
announced by Messrs. Constable, is likely to prove a useful 
contribution to the study of contemporary history. A 
feature of the work is the attention given to foreign states- 
men, soldiers, and thinkers, who, as far as possible, are 
dealt with in separate biographical notes. There are also 
several diagrams intended to provide visual illustrations of 
such matters as the effects of the French Revolution in 
England, the rise and fall of Liberalism in Spain, the 
growth of United Italy, and the Eastern question. Mr. 
Jeffery has had the advice of Professor H. A. L. Fisher, 
Mr. C. T. Atkinson, Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, and other 
historical students in the preparation of his work. 

s * * 

Tue fascination of the French Court seems to have 
taken firm hold of the popular mind in this country, if we 
are to judge from the seemingly endless flow of books which 
relate the histories of its leading personages. Among the 





books of this class promised for the present season is “ The 
Dauphines of France,’ by the writer who calls herself 
“Frank Hamel.” Her subject has some claims to fresh- 
ness, for although some of the Dauphines, such as Mary 
Stuart and Marie Antoinette, have been written about from 
almost every conceivable point of view, the long line which 
began with Jeanne de Bourbon and ended with Madame 
Royale, includes many whose careers, though not without 
their romance, are yet unfamiliar to most English readers. 
* a * 

A CALENDAR and description of “Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations, 1485-1874,” has just been completed by Mr. 
Robert Steele, and will be issued by the Clarendon Press. 
The work, which has been one of immense labor and research, 
will be indispensable to future students of the records of 
the period. 

* # ~ 

A TRANSLATION from the Russian of Andreev’s plays, 
“The Life of Man” and “ Anathema,” is to be made by Mr. 
Hermann Bernstein, who has already introduced some of 
Andreev’s stories and essays to English readers. 
“ Anathema” is to be produced in Moscow this month. 

* * * 

TxE two most important travel books of the season will 
be Lieutenant Shackleton’s “The Heart of the Antarctic,” 
which Mr. Heinemann will have ready by November, and 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s “Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Ad- 
ventures in Tibet,’’ a book giving a description of that ex- 
plorer’s adventurous journey during 1906, 1907, and 1908. 
It is to be issued through Messrs. Macmillan who have 
also in the press, “In the Grip of the Nyika: Further 
Adventures in British East Africa,’’ by Colonel J. H. Patter- 
son. Colonel Patterson’s former volume, “ The Man-Eaters 
of Tsavo,” is by far the best book of adventures published 
during recent years. 

* = * 

“Tue Smucciters: Picturesque CHAPTERS IN THE His- 
TORY OF AN ANCIENT INDUsTRY”’ is the engaging title of a 
book by Mr. Charles Harper which appears on Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall’s list. Much has been written about the 
doings of these “ free-traders,”’ but little in the way of 
critical investigation into their doings has been accom- 
plished. Mr. Harper’s work rejects all that is merely 
legendary, but it is satisfactory to learn that the authentic 
residue which he presents “is at least as picturesque as 
the unauthentic yarns.” 

* * * 

Tus year “The Odd Volume,” which will appear 
towards the middle of next month, takes a new departure. 
The editor, Mr. John G. Wilson, has been successful in his 
attempt to print nothing that had been previously published, 
and as the contributors number Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, Mr. Owen Seamar, Mr. Francis Grierson, 
Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mr. Neil Munro, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
and a crowd of others, the National Book Trade Provident 
Society is likely to profit from its sale. 

* + * 
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GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND.* 


In this volume Mr. Trevelyan tells the second part of the 
great and simple epic of the nineteenth century. He begins 
with Garibaldi the wanderer, the candlemaker, the sailor, 
nursing in all the privations of his desperate exile his one 
indissoluble dream ; he ends with Garibaldi who has carried 
through “the loud length of storm” the charmed life of 
Italy’s hope, the lord and master of Sicily’s citadel. Of 
the manner in which Mr. Trevelyan has accomplished his 
task, we can only say that it will bear comparison with 
his earlier achievement. The book is a masterpiece of con- 
struction and exposition of narrative. It is written with 
the native dignity of Mr. Trevelyan’s vivid style. The 
skein of events, often tangled and difficult, is unravelled 
with a skill that belongs only to the great masters of his 
art. His treatment of men in a drama where it is not easy 
always to be just to the claims and temptations of indi- 
viduals is conspicuously fair and judicial. Dr. Johnson 
once replied when irritated by the extravagant compliments 
of an admirer: “Sir, be careful before you lavish your 
praise on me; remember how much it is worth.’’ Mr. 
Trevelyan’s admiration for his hero is of the quality that 
forbids any element of exaggeration ; his style never loses its 
head; his enthusiasm, deep and ardent, is always under 
control ; and he is too sincere and magnanimous to wish to 
add a touch to the great Garibaldi’s romance by depriving 
a rival of his share in the credit. If Garibaldi is the 
centre of the book, the volume is a profoundly interesting 
study of the minds and characters of the other great men 
to whom Italy owes her existence. 

The new volume takes up the tale of Garibaldi’s life 
where the last volume had laid it down. The first years 
after the great retreat were spent in various adventures in 
Tangiers and America. For a time Garibaldi made his 
living as a candlemaker, but a happier fortune brought him 
back to his beloved sea, and he made two voyages in command 
of a sailing ship. It was in one of these voyages that he 
put into an island whose lonely loveliness haunted his 
memory and inspired him later to make his home in the 
solitude of Caprera. It was in another that he arrived in 
Newcastle and received a sword of honor from the working 
men of Tyneside. But in the spring of 1854 his exile, 
saddened by the death of his mother and the bitter echoes 
of the extinguished revolt of Milan, came to an end, and 
he returned to live first at Nice, and then in Caprera. This 
solitary island, off the rocky coast of Sardinia, which he 
shared with a strange Englishman and the descendants of a 
bandit of the Marlborough Wars, was an ideal home for 
him, near enough to nature for him to nurse his grvat 
spirit in dignity and seclusion; near enough to Italy for 
his sword to flash once more in the face of the tyrants as 
soon as his country was ready. That hour was fast 
approaching. 

The key to the new developments of Italian politics 
is to be found in the alliance of Garibaldi, Cavour, and 
Victor Emmanuel. This strange combination produced 
combinations still stranger, for it led to the campaign 
in which Garibaldi and Napoleon the Third fought on the 
same side. On the constructive side this alliance was the 
work of Vavour, who brought Piedmont into partnership 
with the democrats on one side in 1856, with Napoleon 
on the other two years later. The democrats had been 
prompted to this wise policy of renunciation and con- 
centration by Manin, who lived just long enough to give 
his splendid name to the new society, “The Italian 
National Society,’’ which focussed these forces. Garibaldi’s 
own decision, “the most important and the best political 
action of his long career,”” was, of course, the capital fact 
in this development. “When the world knew that the 
defender of the Roman Republic had, at the instigation 
of the defender of the Venetian Republic, accepted the 
principle of monarchy, all chance of further disruption in 
the Liberal ranks was removed, and the Italian patriots, 
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with a few important exceptions, were united under one 
flag.’’ The Republicans and Piedmont joined forces to make 
Victor Emmanuel King of Italy and Sicily. It was a daring 
conspiracy in any case, and it was made the more difficult 
because the conspirators had to retain the confidence of 
Napoleon, their instrument for the expulsion of Austria in 
the North. Napoleon, whose Italian memories and senti- 
mental ambitions defended his imagination from the 
Clericals and reactionaries who surrounded him, would 
still have been horrified as a Frenchman and a Catholic 
at the prospect of a unified Italy and a humbled Pope. At 
one moment it looked as if the whole design had been 
shattered by Orsini’s bomb. When Cavour, already hard 
pressed between Napoleon’s clamor for severity to political 
exiles and the demands of the democrats for liberal adminis- 
tration, heard of the work of that January evening in 1858, 
he wrung his hands, exclaiming: “If only this is not the 
work of Italians.” When he learnt the truth, the great 
scheme which he had contrived with such ingenious and 
elaborate care seemed doomed to ruin. But by a strange 
turn of fortune this very catastrophe proved a blessing. 
The letter which Victor Emmanuel wrote to Napoleon 
“refusing to use violence in his kingdom,’’ struck a chord 
of generous sympathy in the heart of that impressionable 
child of fancies and fears, and Napoleon, instead of stepping 
back, at last decided to step forward. 

War was declared in April, 1859, and the brief cam- 
paign that followed ended abruptly, as all the world knows, 
with the peace of Villafranca. In that war it was the 
regular armies that played the decisive part, but Gari- 
baldi’s own campaign in the wooded mountains round Varese 
and Como was highly interesting and important. Garibaldi 
surrendered his red shirt to invade Lombardy as the ally 
of Napoleon. Cavour displayed an equally wise considera- 
tion in the spirit in which he organised the Garibaldian 
regiments. He designed that they should represent the 
national spirit and interest in thé war begun by Piedmont 
and France, and he allowed Garibaldi to choose his own 
officers. The campaign showed that the Garibaldians were 
a match for the best Austrian soldiers, and it enabled Gari- 
baldi to train the small force with which he was to enter 
on the second part of the national programme in the follow- 
ing year. 

Mr. Trevelyan argues that Napoleon cannot be justly 
blamed for making peace after Solferino. His position, with 
Prussia ready to spring across the Rhine, and Russia grow- 
ing more and more unfriendly on account of the revolu- 
tionary look of the proceedings in Tuscany and Romagna, 
was one of great and real danger. But the peace in which 
he found his escape from this peril provided for the restora- 
tion of the old Ducal and Papal despotisms in Tuscany, 
Modena, and the Romagna. Well might Cavour think that 
his great policy was blasted, and Garibaldi curse the French 
alliance and this infamous treaty. But Cavour’s despair 
was for the moment only. He determined that the treaty 
should never be executed, and in two sentences he foretold 
the future. “England has done nothing yet for Italy; it 
is her turn now,’ and “I shall take Naples in hand.” 
Those words describe the history of the next few months. 
Tuscany, Modena, and Romagna did not receive back 
their rulers ; the grim restorations of 1815 were not repeated. 
For England’s turn had come, and it was nobly taken. The 
General Election of May, 1859, had displaced the pro 
Austrian Tories and returned the Triumvirate, Palmerston, 
John Russell, and Gladstone, who braved the displeasure 
of the Queen and Court, reversed the policy of England, and 
boldly gave the countenance and shelter of the British name 
to the resistance of the Italian peoples. It was a fortunate 
hour for the fame of England: it was a fortunate hour for 
Italy, who was thereby enabled to keep the Powers of 
Europe at bay and the petty rulers out of their kingdoms 
until Cavour, seizing his next opportunity, could buy 
Napoleon’s consent to the annexation of Tuscany, Modena, 
and Romagna. 

One part of the great programme was now completed, 
though completed at a heavy sacrifice. The more difficult 
part remained. How were the dominions of the Bourbons 
to be made part of Italy? Help from outside was essential 
if the Neapolitan armies were to be defeated: that had been 
proved by the brave, but vain, rebellions in Sicily. But 
if Cavour sent the armies of Piedmont to drive out the 
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Bourbons, Europe would intervene. There was therefore 
only one way of helping the Sicilian Revolution, and that 
was by irregular bands, and the only man in Italy who could 
lead such forces with any hope of success against the large 
and well equipped army of King Ferdinand was at the 
moment in Turin, having come to denounce the statesman 
and the treaty that had made Nice French and Garibaldi 
an alien. To this Garibaldi, angry, bitter, and bereaved, 
comes the news of the Sicilian rising, with its message of 
duty and glory, and, perhaps, the greatest chapter in his 
life begins. Garibaldi was not eager for any more escapades : 
he knew that the hour for demonstrations had gone by, and 
he was resolved not to attempt this great adventure unless 
the state of Sicily justified the hope of success. For some 
time the news trembled in the balance, and the preparations 
were suspended ; but at last Crispi contrived to put before 
Garibaldi evidence, acquired or manufactured, that the 
rising had not been finally extinguished, and on the 30th 
of April, the anniversary of one of his victories, Garibaldi 
decided to go. Genoa was humming as the Peireus had 
hummed two thousand years earlier with the busy haste of 
an expedition to Sicily. But the expedition that was 
launched by stealth at midnight in the name of freedom, 
was very different from the expedition that had been launched 
in the noonday with the pomp and ritual of religion and 
ceremony, in the name of conquest. It was but two ships 
and a thousand men that Garibaldi took out of harbor on 
that night in May, while all Europe, except England, was 
storming at Piedmont, and Cavour and Victor Emmanuel 
were discussing for the last time, at a hurried meeting at 
Bologna, whether they should let Garibaldi go. 

The rest of Mr. Trevelyan’s book describes the wonders 
of that descent and invasion, in which every step from 
the disembarking at Marsala on May the 11th to the final 
capitulation of Palermo on June the 6th, seems a miracle. 
Before Garibaldi landed there were some 24,000 Neapolitan 
troops in Sicily. His men were armed with old and 
indifferent muskets. The expedition all but destroyed itself 
in a collision between the two ships when approaching the 
coast of Sicily, and there was one moment in the fighting 
on the Pianto dei Romani when even the redoubtable Bixio 
himself, Garibaldi’s second in command, feared that retreat 
was inevitable. ‘Here we make Italy or die,’’ was Gari- 
baldi’s answer. It was no mere phrase, for Garibaldi knew 
well from the temper of Europe and the difficulties of Pied- 
mont beset by the vigilant unfriendliness of Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, and the suspicions of France, that defeat at that 
moment meant death to the entire scheme. The story told 
by Mr. Trevelyan with superb skill, of the genius and daring 
by which Garibaldi overcame and eluded his enemies, 
threading his way at last into Palermo itself, recalls the 
earlier chapter of the wonderful retreat from Rome. Now 
as then, he owed much to the infatuations and the in- 
competence of the enemy. The traveller standing on the 
hill of Citerna is still unable to understand how Garibaldi 
escaped from the Austrian net in the summer days of 1849. 
In Sicily history repeated itself, and the final capitulation 
of Palmero was perhaps as pusillanimous an exhibition 
as tyranny can boast. 

Fortunately, as Mr. Trevelyan observes, some natural 
law in the Bourbon armies had ordained that each rank 
should be more incompetent than the rank below it. For- 
tunately, too, the Swiss Government, ashamed at last that 
troops bearing the cantonal crests should be the Praetorian 
guard of the worst tyrannies of Europe, had requested that 
these insignia should be removed from the banners of the 
Swiss mercenaries. This had led to a mutiny and the final 
dissolution in 1859 of the best regiments in the Bourbon 
service. There is one great difference between this and the 
earlier history, for in Sicily the Church was on the side 
of Garibaldi. 

There are very many points of interest on which we 
have not been able to touch in our account of this volume. 
What exactly was Cavour’s part in the sending of Gari- 
baldi? What were Napoleon’s motives at any stage or 
time? Would Italy have been freed at all, if she had not 
been freed in 1860? We have merely given an outline of a 
fascinating story, a story that will not be read by any 
Liberal without emotion, and by any Englishman without 
pride. For England, almost alone among the nations of 


Europe, need not fear the fierce light of this flash of freedom. 





RELIGION IN ITALY.* 


Turis is a singularly well-informed inquiry into contemporary 
religious tendencies in Italy. These tendencies are not 
identical with Modernism, but they are closely allied to 
it; and Professor Labanca is perhaps the first living 
authority on them; his book, “Il Papato,” is a classic in 
the Italian schools. To certain observers the policy of the 
Vatican towards the liberalising Catholics seems to have 
been crowned with signal success. Their leaders have been 
discredited or silenced. No one could now quote M. Loisy 
or the late Fr. Tyrrell as in any sense representing a 
Catholic standpoint; and the lesser lights burn low. 
Pius X., it is said, is more than the peasant priest we took 
him for. Deposuit potentes de sede; he has scored a new 
and momentous victory for Rome. Plausible as this view 
is, it is, we are convinced, fallacious. The victory of Rome, 
in so far as it exists, is a Pyrrhic victory: it has been won 
at the expense of that by which Rome lives. Nothing has 
taken place which could not have been foreseen by those who 
knew the situation. Had the policy of Leo XIII. been con- 
tinued—who can tell? “I discouraged rather than con- 
demned the liberal movements within the Church,” he says 
in Mr. Manning’s brilliant “Scenes and Portraits”: “my 
policy was one of insinuation. I can conceive a moderately 
successful issue to it if my successor should be a man of 
tact.”” The condition was not verified. And, given the 
action of the present Pope, suppose the modernists driven 
to choose between the Church and Modernism, it did not 
require a prophet to foresee the result. Reasons for com- 
promise are never wanting: in this case material and moral 
motives combined to counsel temporising. The “ Hohenlohe 
Memoirs” offer a striking and very plausible example of 
this attitude. A formula might be interpreted or become 
obsolete ; separation was irrevocable. Mr. Jordan scarcely 
appreciates the full force of such motives as these in his 
criticism on the anonymity of certain modernist writers. 
This anonymity is, as a rule, nominal, and to discard it 
means to break actively or passively—the position is the 
same in either case—with the Church. Such a break may 
be a logical, or even a moral, necessity. But this, ez 
hypothesi, is not the modernist view. 

It is not the case, it is not even claimed to be the case, 
that the memorable Pontifical acts of 1907 have brought 
about a revival of orthodoxy. That they have driven a 
certain number of priests into theological apathy, and forced 
serious students, lay and clerical, to seek the satisfaction 
of their higher aspirations outside Catholicism, often out- 
side Christianity, is true; and this is why the victory of 
Rome is Pyrrhic ; for it is only in so far as Rome is Catholic 
and Christian that it survives. Hence the dilemma of the 
Vatican. Modernism, it sees rightly, is fatal to actual 
Catholicism—and to talk of any other is foolish; things 
are not what we might wish them to be, but what they are. 
But, though it does not see it, to crush out Modernism is 
equally fatal ; for Modernism stands for life, for ideas, for 
freedom, for the things in virtue of which churches and 
peoples live. 

From a larger point of view than the denominational, 
the action of the Curia and the results attained by it are such 
as to fill wise and good men with dismay. Modernism— 
we must perhaps speak of it in the past tense—was an 
attempt to bridge the gulf between thought and theology, 
to interpret Catholicism in such a _ sense as to make it 
possible both as a creed and a system for the mind of our 
time. That it has failed is scarcely matter of opinion. The 
genius and the constitution of the Church give the Pope 
the decisive voice in such controversies, and his Non 
Possumus is final; unless infallibility is a fiction (in which 
case the foundation is cut away from the system) we have 
it here. What is the result? A nominal increase of in- 
tension at the expense of a real and very alarming decrease 
of extension: as education advances Catholicism declines. 
And who can suppose that the belief of those who swell 
the diminishing census of the Church is in general either 
real or active?—that indifference, unintelligence, external 
deference, do not do duty for assent? ‘The rock on which 
we build is the impregnable ignorance of the majority; the 
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principal hope for religion lies in the fact that the lower 
orders do not think.” 

What superstructure can be built on such a foundation? 
The outlook in Catholic, and in particular in Latin, Christen- 
dom is gloomy in the extreme. Here, and in Germany, the 
Reformed Churches offer an alternative to sacerdotal 
religion ; neither their presence nor their influence can be 
ignored. But in the Latin countries no such shelter presents 
itself: there, save in exceptional cases, when a man finds 
Rome impossible, positive Christianity goes too. Hence 
the moral danger, on the one hand, of the anti-clerical pro- 
paganda; and, on the other, of that which gives occasion 
to it—the clericalising of religion which has been so accen- 
tuated during the present Pontificate. Both tend to detach 
men not merely from the Church of Rome, which matters 
little, but from religion, which matters much. Religio 
depopulata is the name given in the pseudo-prophecy of St. 
Malachi to the successor of Pius X. Should the reign of 
the latter be prolonged, there is every chance of the fulfil- 
ment of the forecast: it is one of the events which cast their 
shadow before. 

For the Papacy Italy is the storm-centre. 
Modernism is a movement of ideas, and mainly affects 
scholars. Ideas bear fruit, and scholars lead opinion ; but 
certain as these ultimates are, they are distant: the seed 
grows while men sleep—and they sleep long. But in Italy 
it is associated with those social and economic causes without 
whose operation, it is safe to say, no movement of men on 
a large scale has ever been, or can ever be, carried to a 
successful issue. Here, as elsewhere, matter is the vehicle 
of mind. The instinct of the Vatican was sound when it 
singled out Don Romolo Murri for excommunication, and 
that on a political ground. Murri disclaims Modernism ; 
but the Democristiani are more to be feared than critics or 
exegetes: this way danger lies. The temperamental forces 
that make against religion in France are not present in any- 
thing like the same strength in Italy : the people are simpler, 
less sophisticated, nearer thesoil. It is improbable that Pro- 
testantism will offer a full solution of the religious problem 
in any Latin country ; but evangelical religion—an impossi- 
bility in France—is far from being an impossibility in Italy : 
the Italian is sicut parvulus, and capable of accepting religion 
in a simple form. 

The difficulties in the way of escape from the vicious 
circle in which the Curia has involved Latin Christianity 
are great. The most serious, as Professor Labanca remarks, 
lies in the peculiarly Latin fallacy of abstract ideas. A 
singularly mischievous example of this fallacy was Cavour’s 
famous formula—a Free Church in a Free State. It is 
based on the crudest of abstractions: Church and State are 
two sides of one and the same thing. This is forgotten when 

“it is continually repeated that the State does not require to 

ecrutinise the dogmas and rites of the Church. The State 

has good cause to exercise this scrutiny; it has reason to feel 
considerable alarm touching certain ecclesiastical dogmas and 
rites. By reason, again, of the acceptance among us of purely 
abstract principles, it is held that the laity must not busy 
themselves with religion. These petty abstractions run counter 
to the teaching of history. Did ancient Rome stand completely 

separated from religion? And does modern political Rome, as a 

matter of fact, stand detached from the Catholic Church?” 
Religion does not concern the clergy only. In self-defence 
and to protect the rights of her citizens, the State is com- 
pelled to keep a watchful eye upon the Church. Had it 
dene so at the Vatican Courcil, how much injury to religion 
would have been spared ! 

To the difficulties springing from this false abstraction 
must be added those having their source in the political con- 
ception of religion common among Latin Catholics—it is 
regarded primarily as a society rather than an experience. 
The Papacy, again, is viewed as a national possession. Much 
as Italians have suffered from it, they will not willingly 
let it go. Hence a subserviency to clericalism on the part 
of politicians who are in no sense clericals, and a half- 
heartedness on that of would-be reformers: “I dare not” 
waits upon “I would.” One deplorable result is the practi- 
cal suppression of the free theological chairs at the Universi- 
ties, and the discouragement of anything like scientific 
theology. The Church is hostile, the people are apathetic, 
and the main responsibility for the consequent stagnation 
lies with those from whom better things might have been 
expected, 


Elsewhere 








‘It is from the Liberal Catholics—bérring some rare 
noble exceptions—that there arise the most serious of all 
obstacles that to-day impede the investigations undertaken 
religious criticism in Italy.” 

Before 1870 things were better. Necessary as it was, 
the downfall of the Temporal Power had two sides. The 
veteran Gaetano Negri discerned this early. 


“The Pope, an absolute ruler of a smal] State, was a petty 
tyrant, who compromised the dignity of his spiritual euthority 
by the odious exercise of his temporal sovereignty. By de- 
spoiling him of this with violence Italy not only relieved him 
of a very crippling burden, but enabled him to pose before the 
world as a victim. There is no stronger position for one who 
exercises a moral power. He found himself suddenly freed 
from the leprosy that stained the historical Papacy; he became 
an object of affection, admiration, and faith, When I see 
the enemies of Catholicism celebrating September 20th as a 
festival I smile at the shortness of their sight; the day should 
be for them not a festival, but a fast.” 


Leo XIII. was clever enough to profit to the full by the 
situation. Pius X., than whom Liberalism has no more 
valuable asset, has lost more in the few years of his pontifi- 
cate than his predecessor gained during his long and eventful 
reign. 
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THE ’ HAUT MONDE” OF THE ’FORTIES.* 


Even within the week of its appearance gossip was babbling 
of this work. Persons who had probably not yet beheld 
the cover were crying it as the book that would, and must, 
be read. The noble authoress had stuck at nothing, and 
historic scandal was her staple! Circulating libraries 
could not supply it fast enough—half their subscribers were 
already on the waiting list, and so forth. 

But “gossip Report” is not always precise in promise- 
keeping, and we are dreadfully afraid that some of these 
subscribers are in for a first-rate disappointment. Is there, 
then, noscandal? Oh! yes, there is scandal enow. Scandal 
is, however, of sundry sorts. There are the immortal 
scandals that go above the common world on the pinions 
of the eagle, and sail a good deal higher and wider than 
the “actions of the just”; and there are the scandals, ex- 
quisite to people in correct social sets, that are merely 
aeroplanic. Lady Cardigan’s scandals are aeroplanic—and 
in a measure antiquated. “No scandal about Queen 
Elizabeth, I hope?” says Sneer in Sheridan’s “Critic.” So 
far as contemporary interest goes, the best scandals of Lady 
Cardigan are scandals about Queen Elizabeth. Most of the 
victims have long left off living, and few of them ever 
lived to bestow their honors on a world wider than Piccadilly 
or the fashionable shires. 

“T have seen everything worth seeing,” says Lady 
Cardigan, ‘‘ and known everyone worth knowing.” Think of 
being able to say that! And the lady who says it is nearly 
eighty-five years of age, and was born in a sphere in which 
opportunities are to the seekers of them. Her first husband 
was that famous Lord Cardigan who led the charge of the 
Light Brigade. An indigent reviewer, confusedly arraying 
in his fivepenny mind the events of the world since 1824, 
and the persons who took a hand in them, turns for inspira- 
tion to the pages of Lady Cardigan, and learns that 
“everything worth seeing” in this period is summed up in 
Cowes, Newmarket, and Paris, and “everyone worth know- 
ing” in the persons of title who spent their money and 
ran the hazard of the divorce court in these amiable seats. 
Disraeli’s excepted (and he is here merely the subject of 
a not very generous anecdote), there are in these pages very 
few names indeed that history will ever pause at. Yet the 
annals of the century distinguished by Lady Cardigan’s 
career are stuffed with the efforts or achievements of men 
who will be in some degree remembered four or five genera- 
tions from ours. We should, of course, include Lord 
Cardigan himself, but there is here little of historic interest 
concerning him, save that “he never seemed to attach any 
importance to the part he played” in the action that covered 
him with glory. There is a glimpse of the Duke of Welling- 
ton watching with interest a little French piece acted by 
children. Talleyrand is mentioned once, and we learn that 
“Count Batthyany had parties for his sons.” 

Lady Cardigan extols the society she remembers, and 
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sharpens her pen against the society of to-day. In a book 
of reminiscences extending over many years, this is not at 
all unusual, but the author’s method of comparison is a 
little curious. In seeking to show that the past was better 
than the present, she proves by implication—as it seems to 
us—that the present could scarcely be worse than the past. 
One of the first celebrities we encounter in these pages 
is the “ wicked” Lord Hertford, Thackeray’s “Marquis of 
Steyne.’”” Lady Cardigan thinks Thackeray “did a great 
deal to malign” this nobleman, and presents him to us as 
he would doubtless like to be discovered to posterity—waited 
on at supper by a company of ballet-dancers. 

Country-house parties in the ’forties, in those “ stately 
houses’ which even a modern democrat should behold with 
“some pride,” were very different, we are told, from the 
vulgar, romping affairs of to-day; and we are forthwith 
introduced to the notables of both sexes who met beneath 
these splendid roofs. There was the Marchioness to whom 
the author herself once said in the House of Lords: “Oh, 
Lady A——, you may like to know that before Lady C—— 
died she told my Lord all about you and your illegitimate 
children.” There was that finished ornament, Lord Wilton, 
whose ‘numerous love affairs had gained for him the title 
of ‘The Wicked Earl ’; in fact, many of the country people 
never called him anything else.’”” There was Lord Ward 
who showed his dead wife to an old admirer, Lord Colville. 
There was “Lady Charlotte Cadogan, who ran away with 
Lord Anglesey; they lived together for some years until 
Lady Anglesey divorced her husband, and he was free to 
marry Lady Charlotte.” There was the wife of Lord 
Palmerston (her second husband), concerning whom “it was 
generally known that she had been Palmerston’s mistress 
for many years.” There was the delicately romantic Miss 
F——,, who, in Lady Wilton’s drawing-room, under cover of 
the music, was heard whispering to one of her gallants: 
“Oh, Jim, whenever I meet you I always take off my wedding 
ring and forget I’m married.”” There was the “ Parrot 
Club,” in Seymour Street, Portman Square, the membership 
of which was restricted to three married women (two of 
them titled) and their three lovers. But why spin out the 
tale? 

It is with the doings of these, and such as these—“ all 
bred in schools ”—that Lady Cardigan stimulates the palates 
of her readers. They shone among the morning stars of 
her world, the world we should all return to could we be 
“chloroformed into a better,” the world of the admirable 
"forties. “Dear days! so long ago and yet eo vivid to 
me.” 

Let it at once and emphatically be said that the excited 
talk about the book in some of this week’s newspapers is 
scarcely worth listening to. Considered as literature, these 
“ Recollections ’’ have not the value of a shilling shocker : 
their insignificance is absolute. As the scourings of a 
memory that seems deliberately to have cast out everything 
of worth, honor, and kindliness, and to have stored up 
everything that the principle of noblesse oblige consigns to 
oblivion, they are not, as we appraise them, worth the trouble 
of picking over. 





SAILING SHIPS AND THEIR STORY.* 


Mr. Keste CHATrERTON’s canvas is scarcely big enough for 
his subject, though he has done his best to condense the 
marvellous history of the ship within its limits. The 
ships of the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Romans have been 
most adequately treated; their history, together with that 
of the Viking ships occupying nearly a half of the volume; 
all very well done, extremely well illustrated, and forming 
perhaps the best account yet given of this somewhat obscure 
period of maritime history. Very exhaustive study has 
been devoted to all the newer sources of information now 
available, and the author is to be congratulated on the very 
reasonable and logical conclusions resulting from his labors. 
These prove very adequately that the necessities of commerce 
between the higher civilisations of the Mediterranean pro- 
duced in very great variety different types of ship for the 
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trader and the warrior, whilst the predatory Northman 
retained unaltered his “fast cruiser” through many cen- 
turies. It is almost a pity that among so many good 
pictures of the remains of the Viking ships, the actual lines 
of the great Gogstad ship, which were taken off by the 
eminent naval architect Colin Archer, and published, with a 
very detailed account of her construction and fitment in the 
Transactions of the Institute of Naval Architects in 1882, 
were not included. These would substantiate the claim 
that her builder “ thoroughly understood the art, which was 
subsequently lost, to be revived in modern times, of shaping 
the under-water portion of the hull so as to reduce the re- 
sistance to the passage of the vessel through the water.” 
Indeed, throughout the work, the reader, if he is really an 
understanding lover of ships, feels the want of more illus- 
trations of the actual under-water shapes of vessels of the 
various periods of history, especially the days of the great 
climax in the construction of wooden ships in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century when English constructors availed 
themselves most freely of the higher technical skill and 
scientific knowledge of the French naval architects, and 
copied most accurately the lines of such French ships as 
fell into the hands of our sailors during this very strenuous 
maritime period. Again, the comparison drawn between 
the work of Sir Robert Seppings and that of Sir William 
Symonds, R.N., who succeeded him as Surveyor to the Royal 
Navy in 1832, cannot be clearly shown without diagrams, 
and in justice to Seppings, the author should certainly 
have quoted the opinion of many sailors of the period, that 
although Symonds’s ships, especially his frigates, were faster 
light-weather vessels, those designed by Seppings were 
almost invariably better ships in heavy weather owing to 
their greater displacement. The merchant vessels of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries are ably treated, and the 
many illustrations give a gallery of pictures of a class of 
ship (almost certain to disappear before the march of the 
steamer) that is most interesting and valuable. 

The weakest part of the book is that dealing with the 
history of the racing yacht. The author has failed to show 
how completely the type of racing yacht is dominated by 
the rule of measurement in vogue at the period of a yacht’s 
construction, and how the yacht has been broad or narrow, 
shallow or deep, solely from the desire of the designer to 
evade or “get the best out of’’ the very imperfect rules 
hitherto used. The “Jullanar,’’ an illustration of which 
is given, was simply the product of a very audacious 
attempt to evade a rule which practically allowed five feet 
of length to every foot of beam, and the evasion was com- 
pletely successful. And how difficult a thing it is to make 
a perfect rule is shown to-day in the performances of the 
“ Bloodhound,’”’ a vessel built before the “Jullanar,’’ but 
under the same rule, which has this year—notwithstanding 
her age—actually beaten some of the most perfect products 
of the latest International Rule! 

But to have drawn these comparisons would have filled 
another volume, and Mr. Chatterton has more than atoned 
for this defect by his most interesting and fully detailed 
history of the ships that have long since been lost in the 
sea mists of past ages. 





DIFFICULT COUNTRY.* 


Tur reader who shies at the last chapters of “Open 
Country,” a problem novel, half-disguised by the pictur- 
esque embroideries of Mr. Hewlett’s ingenious fancy, may 
fortify his courage with the Bishop of Southwark’s declaration 
the other day that he welcomed serious plays or novels 
dealing with the marriage question. The Bishop was 
sagacious enough to recognise that in welcoming public 
discussion, the moralist’s aim is, like the horticul- 
turist’s, to stimulate healthy growth and admit plenty 
of light and air to the tree. And the great social 
institution like the tree under the pruner’s knife, 
thrives better by this cutting away of doubtful branches 
than by th -r inclusion and enforced conformity. Mr. 
Hewlett’s si -title, “A Comedy with a Sting,’ seems 
apt, since the sting of Sanchia’s problem arrests us while we 
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are enjoying the mellifluous sweetness of the author’s style. 
Over-sweet some will deem the latter, and indeed the 
curious Meredithian sub-flavor of the story suggests that 
Mr. Hewlett is indebted to the great novelist for the cor- 
rective acid of the spiritual lesson. 

The hero of “Open Country’”’ is the gentleman gypsy 
and poet naturalist, Senhouse, whom we encountered in 
“ Halfway House.’”’ His function is to serve as the conduit 
for the author’s obiter dicta on life and literature, men and 
manners, and it is, perhaps, in anticipation of so literal 
a. definition that Senhouse has been endowed with so 
gorgeously romantic a past. After an explosive career at 
Cambridge, he walks, one fine morning, out of college, 
taking away with him nothing but a holly stick, and leaving 
“all his change—gold, silver, and copper—lying at random 
on his dressing-table, and his cheque book in a drawer.’’ 
Nothing is heard of him for two years, when his father, a 
prosperous colliery owner, receives a letter from him, 
stamped “Cracow,’’ where this devotee of the “Simple 
Life ’’ is conspiring, in Latin, against the Russian Govern- 
ment, which leads, in turn, to a year’s exile in Siberia, 
and then to being “in touch with Tolstoy, Kropotkin, 
Stepniak, and half the dreamers of Europe.’’ Mr. Hewlett 
has rightly divined that the respectable reading public will 
not stomach the anarchistic Bohemianism of his “ artist’s 
scribbler’s and desultory scholar’s’’ ideas, unless it be set 
off by the attractive mystery of “romance’’; so Senhouse 
“periodically would vanish, as the mood took him, and 
perhaps be heard of in California, Colorado, the Caucasus, 
or Cashmere,’’ which sojournings are paid for, one learns, 
by his occasional poems in “The Speaker,’’ his contribu- 
tions to “Dawn’’ and “The International,’’ and his im- 
pressionistic paintings. Some of these periodicals we know 
have perished, but Senhouse, while helping to kill them, 
has other strings to his vagabond bow in the shape of his 
friendship with the rich and titled ones of this earth: old 
Lady Mauleverer of Gorston for one, Roger Charnock, 
Esq., of Bill Hill, the member for the county division, for 
another. It was, indeed, while camping on the latter’s 
estate that Senhouse came across the exquisite Sanchia, a 
mortal maid of twenty, but ‘‘ Goddess born ”’ to Senhouse’s 
sense, while she is staying on a visit to old Lady Mauleverer. 
Senhouse is painting a forest glade and murmuring to him- 
self the lines from the “ Witch of Atlas ’”’ :— 

“A lovely lady garmented in light 
From her own beauty,” 
when the girl, barefooted, appears at the edge of “a pool, 
twenty feet deep in leaf mould,” and pulling up her skirts 
above her knees, wades into the water to tear away the 
weed that is strangling the water lilies. Explanations 
follow. Senhouse fetches his wooden trestle-bed that “ serves 
excellently as a raft,’ and in ten minutes the lady is 
“thigh-deep in mud, wet to the skin, and as dirty as you 
please,’’ but “exquisitely disarrayed, with her ardent eyes 
and fierce yet easy motions, the incarnation of all that is 


keen and lovely in youth.”’ “A frightfully good sort” is 
Sanchia, as schoolboy Roger, alias “ The Dowser,’’ puts it, 
extraordinarily frank and extraordinarily reticent. ‘“ With- 


out a tremor or flicker of self-consciousness, she revealed 
to this chance acquaintance as fine a pair of legs as anybody 
could have to show. Not Artemis, high girt for the chase, 
could have bared finer or dared more.” Senhouse, of course, 
falls ecstatically in love with the purity of his divinity, 
and it would be doing Mr. Hewlett an injustice not to let 
his record of his hero’s passion and the intellectual and 
spiritual sympathy between the pair stand in his own 
words :— 


“The simplicity with which she—Goddess born—goes about 
the common ways of life, and with ardor shares our silly aims, 
has something in it of humility, which fills my eyes with tears. 
Sheer thanksgiving—sheer gratitude in me. I go about singing 
Pean! She’s Artemis the Bright come to earth again. 
Artemis Einodié—Our Lady of the Ways. She can only be 
served by song; no common speech of ours is wholesome enough. 
She’s Artemis Hymnia to whom the crocus-vested Caryatides 
lift up arms and voices in one strain. She’s Mab, Queen of 
Faery; she’s, of course, the Lady of the Lake. I believe the 
blue-bells bow their heads to her as she walks the woods; and 
I know that the nightingale is hushed as she passes, for fear 
he lose one waft of her breath. . . .” 

She knew absolutely nothing of this—if it be credible that 
@ girl of twenty can spend her days with a man ten years older, 
and not see what is the case with him. So far as she 





was concerned, he met, or flattered himself he met, her 
immediate wants. She had many, but love was certainly not 
one She wanted guidance in her sketching, and his was 
exactly that which she wanted most. She wanted guidance in 
a world which was rapidly becoming complex and baffling; 
and he could pare off detail and accident so nearly that the 
straight bold outline of conduct lay plain to be seen, stretching 
far ahead of her like parallel lines of railway over swamps. 
To talk with him was to be taken on to a windy height and 
shown the world of men mapped out below you, accidentals 
blurred away, only the ealient things sharply defined. Sure 
of him, she gave him her hand, and in the hollow of it her 
soul. . . . There was not, I needly hardly say, the shadow 
of a feeling of love for him in her. She took him as a gift of 
God, es meat to one starving, and said grace and filled her- 
self. . . . This was where she ravished him quite; she was 
like a wood-nymph half-tamed, meek in a stiff gown and belt, 
her quick feet in little narrow shoes and stockings; her wild 
hair knotted behind her head, her quick eyes recollected, her 
simple movements always curbed. And yet below bodice and 
belt you could sense the heart beat faster for the wild kiss of 
the wind on the cheek; and you could well believe that, in 
wood, on airy summits of hills, in meadows by streams, in 
ploughlands after rain, she was living a double life—within, 
the ears of her heart alert to secret strains, magically, and 
invitations to be free; outwardly, all her beautiful body staidly 
disposed to the common world’s observances. Here he saw her 
humble, and could shed tears of pride in auch condescension ; 
there he knew her indomitable, and could sing “‘Te Deum”’ for 
her immortality. 

Senhouse, appointed spiritual guardian to young Artemis 
Hymnia, fills scores of letters to his Lady with disquisitions 
on things in general. Readings and declamations from the 
Greek and Italian poets and chosen moderns are followed by 
long rhapsodic outbursts on the dull slavery of our civilisa- 
tion, on the nature of God, on Religion as pure Poetry, 
on God-making, on War, Socialism, Poverty, Miracles, Little 
Englanders, Avarice, the Plutocracy, Respectability, and 
other signs and tokens of national bondage. Although the 
artistic pretext for the enunciation of these views grows 
thinner and thinner, and, like Sanchia herself in her lover’s 
fancy, loses all its parts and becomes “a glory of essence, 
of wondrous pure Being,” we must confess that we find the 
letters fresher and more interesting than the picture of 
Sanchia’s family, the Percivals. Her father, honest old 
Tom Percival, an East India merchant of the Poultry, his 
bitter, conventional, and snobbish wife, and their daughters 
Vicky, Philippa, and Melusine are mere adumbrations of 
Meredithian import. The social atmosphere in which the 
family has its being, though enlivened by some clever 
sketches of minor characters. such as the condescending Sir 
George Pinwell and the amiable Mr. Chevenix, is not par- 
ticularly convincing, though Mr. Hewlett may have good 
reason for not letting his young goddess be outlined against 
too realistic a background. Anyway, while Senhouse is 
detailing social schemes to Sanchia from the safe distance 
of the Land’s End, where he is naturalising Alpine plants 
amid the rocks, another and more formidable lover appears 
at Great Cumberland Place, to wit, Mr. Nevile Ingram, of 
Wanless, a sportsman, man of the world, polo player, with 
a faultless and languid manner, a tanned skin, blue eyes, 
and a soldierin’ past. Mr. Nevile Ingram has also a wife 
who deserted him in the first year of marriage, and ran away 
with somebody else to Sicily, and she has been “ allowanced 
and let rip.’’ Presumably a divorce cannot now be ob- 
tained, for thereby hangs this tale. The Percival family, 
however, are not told of the existence of Mr. Ingram’s 
wife, and both he and Sanchia fall passionately in 
love. When Sanchia learns the truth from him 
she, in her exaltation, knows that her work is 
to save the soul of the “bruised, the world-begrimed 
Ingram.”’ Senhouse, in a letter of “ passionate flattery,” 
has surpassed himself by “a vision of a woman to whom the 
whole world might bow down. Oh, to read the 
great trust in your long gaze! Oh, for the assurance of 
your thrilled voice, and oh, for the touch of your lips on 
my forehead,’’ and Sanchia, set afire by this ecstatic flame, 
ponders whether “her work in the world is to be lustral 
water, to pour herself out, that Ingram might wash and be 
made whole!’’ This delicate problem, whether Sanchia is 
to join herself in holy union, though not in formal wedlock, 
with Nevile Ingram, is worked out by the author in his 
last hundred pages, with great wealth of classical allusion, 
following the text, “No harm can ever come to a good 
woman.’’ Our sympathies are with the author’s endeavor, 
but though the spiritual argument would seem to have 
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sprung from some noble Meredithian prototypes the psycho- 
logical analysis of motive shows little depth. Sanchia, 
“arrayed in her white armor of innocence against the pres- 
tiges of this world Safety, Sanction, the Uses of 
five thousand slavish years; Church and World, Gods and 
Devils, priests and people, home, law, order, Bible and 
prayer-book,’’ becomes a little cheapened by the incessant 
hymns of homage that herald her “ act of divine compassion, 
her swift, unfaltering act of love, sprung, as the love of 
God springs, from pure Pity.”” It is a great drawback to 
English novels that deal with such situations as Sanchia’s 
that the heroine cannot give herself to the man she loves 
without a staggering orchestral accompaniment of cornet, 
flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and all kinds of music 
to celebrate the amazing spirituality of the act. And let 
us whisper to Mr. Hewlett that we hope that the artificial 
Senhouse, who is left to his tears, on the last page, while 
“using the hospitalities of an appreciative peer,” may 
not emerge from that nobleman’s “great and ancient yew- 
wood ’’ into the daylight of another novel. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Mrs. MEyYNELL’s last volume, “ Ceres’ Runaway and 
Other Essays ’’ (Constable, 3s. 6d. net) shows that her right 
hand has not lost its cunning. It has the same depth of 
thought and charm of style that appeared in “ The Rhythm 
of Life,’’ and returns at times to the theme that was so 
exquisitely treated in “The Children.’”” Mrs. Meynell 
shows us that an unfavorable judgment on some of the 
habits of modern life may be combined with a true restful- 
ness of soul. She takes no delight in finding fault, but 
neither frets at the faults nor plumes herself on superiority. 
She sees, for instance, how much we lose by our desire to 
have flowers before their season, but she will not say to the 
forced daffodil any such harsh word as Ruskin used of the 
greenhouse blossoms of December, “I hate chrysanthe- 
mums.’’ In one essay she fails, we think, by not tracing 
things to their final causes. “The plaid,’’ she writes, “ is 
the Scotchman’s contribution to the decorative art of the 
world,’’ and she denounces the tartan for sundry sound 
reasons, as that it has “colors, not color.” But is the 
tartan decorative in origin? Was it in the service of beauty 
that the Highlander first gathered the lichens from the 
rocks? We have seen in Sutherland two men start in 
pursuit of the stag, the one clad in a quiet grey, the other 
in a coat of many colors with a bright yellow for their 
master. For a time Joseph fascinated the eye, but as the 
two went up the moor the positions were reversed, and we 
could mark the speck of grey long after the other had dis- 
appeared from sight. It is just because it has colors, and 
not color, that the tartan blends indistinguishably with the 
manifold tints of a Highland hill. The plaid is the garb 
of the hunter. It is true that there are now many tartans 
which could not well be worn by the sons of Nimrod, but 
these are no true descendants of the first plaid. Their 
desire is to decorate, and they must defend themselves 
against Mrs. Meynell, if they can. Lovers of children will 
delight in the two last essays in this volume. 

* * * 


“A Turee-Foor Stoon,” by Peter Wright (Smith, Elder, 
6s. net), is a book of the Wild West, containing “ experiences 
of ranching, with stories told over the fire, and some verses.” 
The verses are more variegated in subject than impressive 
as examples of poetic form, and we should be disposed to 
say that the stories are better than the verses, and the 
experiences of ranching best of all. The latter are told as 
a clever special correspondent might tell them, in colorful 
language, and a fine, swinging style, and they contain much 
interesting information concerning the old and the new sort 
of ranch in Mexico—the “open’’ ranch, where men 
disdained the enclosing fence, and trusted to luck and their 
own wits or strength to keep and increase their herds, and 
the more private, perhaps tamer, method of cattle farming 
within stated boundaries, which is gradually superseding 
the other. The characters with which the author surrounds 
himself—Reinhold, the Americanised German; Hay, the 





bear-trapper; Peg-leg George, the reprobate—are drawn 
with care, though a little stiffly; Mr. Wright has neither 
the introspection nor the easy touch of a Bret Harte. 
Neither can he avoid the temptation to display his Oxford 
culture through the mouth of Reinhold, who, with his pages 
of rhetorical generalisation about England, America, and 
the world in general, becomes even more tiresome than Mr. 
Wright, presumably in a fit of repentance for having 
inflicted him upon the reader, finally declares him to be. 
Neither do we know why, or in what capacity, “ Belphebi ” 
s introduced into this company of male ranchers, unless 
it is to afford Mr. Wright the opportunity of a few lines 
of amorous rhapsody and a few sentences of Early Victorian 
“sweet nothings.’’ These interludes hardly conduce to 
making the book hang together; one is apt to lose the 
atmosphere of the ranch; it says a good deal, perhaps, for 
Mr. Wright’s powers, that one can pick it up again as 
quickly as one does. Yet the book was worth writing, with 
all its little weaknesses, and if, as we believe it to be, it 
is a first book, it is very well written. 
* * * 


“THe JouRNAL oF AN ExprpiTion Across VENEZUELA 
anp Coromsra, 1906-1907,” by Dr. Henry Bingham (Unwin, 
10s. net). is the record of a journey which the author, 
accompanied by Dr. Hamilton Rice, undertook in order to 
be in a position to estimate Bolivar’s achievement in leading 
his army across Venezuela and Colombia in 1819 by a road 
that was then deemed impassable. Dr. Bingham has been 
for eight years collecting material for a history of the South 
American Wars of Independence and for biographies of San 
Martin snd Bolivar. The present volume is, in part at 
least, a study in preparation for that work, though its 
main interest lies rather in its pictures of travel than in 
its contribution to history. It gives information about the 
geography, natural history, and agricultural resources of 
the country traversed. There is a map of the route, and 
the book is illustrated by a large selection of photographs. 

+ Zs * 


Reavers of “The Random Recollections of a Commer- 
cial Traveller’? (Sherratt & Hughes, 3s. 6d. net) may 
perhaps be excused for wondering what on earth the por- 
trait of Charles Mathews and the pretty view of Don 
Cottage, Grasmere, and Thomas Moore’s cottage, which are 
among the illustrations, have to do with a “ gentleman of 
the road.”” When, however, the letterpress is examined, it 
will be realised that these pictures are at least as germane 
to the subject as many other things contained within the 
volume’s covers. The truth is that these anonymous 
“random recollections’’ of a commercial might as well be 
those of anybody else. There is a little about commercial 
travellers and their customers—from the Dickens point of 
view, one might say; but the bulk of the book is a mis- 
cellany of all topics. It is a curious production altogether. 
In his introductory chapter the writer apologises for 
making “rather profuse use of fragmentary verses,” and 
explains, or extenuates, their introduction by saying: 
“They are verses that one often hears misquoted and attri- 
buted to wrong authors, and this must serve as an apology 
for the inordinate frequency,’’ &c., &c. The fragmentary 
verses are certainly very profuse, and one suspects in places 
that the text was introduced to suit the verses rather than 
the verses to suit the text. Side by side with this literary 
peculiarity may be mentioned a perfect passion for long- 
drawn-out sentences; we counted one of more than twenty 
lines in length—an interminable sequence of words and 
commas. Yet the book, in its way, pleases. There are 
several excellent, if quite uncommercial, stories. At times 
it makes us think of an hotel commercial-room, with a 
bright fire and two or three of the company in good form. 
It has cheerfulness and charity and a sense of quaint 
humor. It shows a culture in standard authors, an in- 
terest in social problems, a certain number of sane, if 
simple, ideas regarding them. With all its clumsy arti- 
ficialities, it is neither unhuman nor uninteresting. 

* x # 

Mr. Howarp Evans’s “Sir Randal Cremer: His Life 
and Work” (Unwin, 5s. net) is written with the double pur- 
pose “of telling the life-story of a man who devoted himself 
to the service of humanity, and of giving a succinct history 
of one of the most notable movements of modern times.” 
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Cremer was a workman by origin, and he took a sturdy part 
in most of the great movements for reform during his life- 
time. Thus he was a friend of old-age pensions, land 
nationalisation, trades unionism, and municipal Socialism. 
But the work of his life was done on behalf of international 
peace. He held that the key of the situation was in the 
hands of the working-classes, and he deserves his full share 
of credit for the fact that the artisans in most European 
countries are anti-militarist. Mr. Evans tells the story of 
the Workman’s Peace Association, founded by Cremer in 
1871, and the process by which it grew into the International 
Arbitration League. Cremer’s work in connection with the 
movement, both on the Continent and in America, is de- 
scribed in clear and interesting terms, and the book gives a 
good account of the whole peace movement from the founding 
of the Peace Society in 1816 down to the present day. In 
1903 the Nobel Prize of £7,000 was awarded to Sir Randal 
Cremer, and he at once handed over the money to the Arbi- 
tration League—a significant but thoroughly characteristic 
action on the part of a man who had known what it was to 
do skilled labor for sixpence an hour. Cremer’s personality 
was a little dour ; he was not an expansive man, and he had 
just a touch of eccentricity. But he was a thoroughly honest, 
simple-minded man. 
* * * 

WE have received from Mr. D. J. Rider, of St. Martin’s 
Court, a copy of “ Three Living Lions’’ (7s. 6d. net), a set 
of three caricatures by Mr. Joseph Simpson. The lions of 
Mr. Simpson’s choice are Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, and Mr. H. G. Wells. Of the three caricatures 
we think that of Mr. Chesterton the best. It is witty and 
keen sighted, without being brutal, and, like every good 
caricature, is a real criticism. Mr. Simpson’s treatment of 
Mr. Wells is not so successful. His caricature of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw bristles with pugnacity. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

Sept. 24. Oct. 1. 
Consols 24 per cent. aa — iow 833 pee 83) 
German 3 per cent. ae : 84} ote 844 
Great Western... ahd “an ne 122 — 
Steel Common _.. sé se os 864 ove 914 
Union Pacific eA 2083 a 216 


On Thursday the heavy reduction of the gold reserve at the 
Bank of England, as a result of withdrawals to Egypt, 
Brazil, and other countries, caused a mild sensation in the 
City, and warned those who are speculating with cheap 
money of a probable rise in the Bank rate before the end 
of October. Consols are dull on the chance of heavy borrow- 
ing if the Lords throw out the Budget. The principal rage 
just now is for rubber shares, the present price of rubber 
being over 9s. per lb., as against, say, 2s. 6d., which used 
to be considered a reasonable price. Tremendous profits 
are, of course, being made, and the market is overcrowded 
with bulls. The consumption of rubber for tyres, goloshes, 
&c., is, of course, bound te be checked, and when prices 
come tumbling down, a good many people will be ruined. 
It is worth observing that what is for the moment the most 
profitable business in the world (the growth and sale of 
“tame” rubber) is almost entirely run by British capital 
and British enterprise. There has not been much of interest 
in other branches of the stock markets. Home Railways 
and home industrials are very dull. Probably Lord Rose- 
bery and his friends have frightened investors. Conse- 
quently there are some promising bargains to be picked 
up by those who will take the trouble to examine and 
select. To a correspondent who asks me for an absolutely 
safe investment without mentioning yield, I would say that 
real comfortable safety cannot be assured until one comes 
to 4 per cent. or under. Prussia and the other German 
State loans yield nearly 4 per cent. Municipal stocks at 
home yield rather less. 
THE Crops. 

Since the hot spell early in August the weather has 

been rather bad for the crops, especially in the Midlands ; 
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but wheat and barley will probably be above the average. 
But as we import so much more grain than we grow, cheap 
bread is the greatest of British interests. Consequently one 
of the best signs of the times for this country is the big 
drop in the price of wheat, which has fallen ten or twelve 
shillings per quarter since the middle of August Flour, 
of course, goes down proportionately, but the bakers have a 
knack of imposing upon the public when it comes to bread. 
The Indian, Russian, and Canadian crops have been the 
great factors in lowering prices. The United States harvest, 
of which so much was expected, has fallen far short of antici- 
pations. It is certainly not a bumper crop, and this ex- 
plains why the American business revival is hanging fire. 


Tue Frencu Investor’s Taste. 

Some idea of the way in which Frenchmen distribute 
their investments may be got from a recent statistical paper 
of M. Neymarck on the amount and classification of the 
public securities negotiable on the Paris Bourse at the end 
of 1908. The total nominal value was £5,387,760,000, made 
up of £2,415,280,000 of French paper, and £2,972,480,000 of 
foreign loans, shares, or bonds. The market value on 
December 31st last was a total of £5,335,320,000, of which 
£2,629,520,000 was French and £2,705,800,000 foreign. 
French Rentes accounted for £1,020,400,000, French Rail- 
ways and Tramways for £829,000,000, Credit Foncier shares 
and bonds for £190,880,000, City of Paris £84,000,000, and 
banks £67,000,000. Of course, the lion’s share of the 
foreign loans was taken by Russia, which has over 
£525,000,000 of Government bonds negotiable on the Paris 
Bourse. It seems to be a characteristic of the French in- 
vestor that he likes to have the taxpayer to provide his 
interest. He has no stomach for industrial speculation. 


A Voice From THE City? 

The “ New York Evening Post,” which is generally re- 
garded as a Liberal newspaper, has recently published the 
following extraordinary announcement from a London corre- 
spondent :— 

“Should the present Government be returned with a 
mandate to override the House of Lords, the British Consti- 
tution as it has been known for generations will have become 
revolutionised; and the effect, so Lombard Street believes, 
would be to drive all British securities into still further dis- 
credit. If, on the other hand, the Conservatives should sweep 
the country, there would be for a while, at any rate, so strong 
an upward movement in British stocks as entirely to obliterate 
such interest as may now be taken in American and other 
foreign stocks. If either party were to be returned to power 
with a trifling majority, then the effect must necessarily be 
unsettling on the stock markets for some time to come.”’ 


The idea of the Stock Exchange giving up the Foreign and 
American markets for home speculations upon the advent 
of a Conservative Government may be good enough for New 
York, which does not know that under the care of the last 
Tory administration the price of Consols and home railways, 
municipal stock, breweries, fell from 10 to 30 per cent. 


Tue U.S. 1n Perv. 


The Cerro de Pasco, mentioned in my last letter, 
is a noteworthy instance of American enterprise, but 
probably the United States has a larger share in thé 
industries of Peru than in those of other first-class South 
American States. Besides the advantage of proximity, there 
is the fact that copper and silver—Peru’s staple mining 
products—are likewise extensively produced in the United 
States. Mines like the Cerro de Pasco in themselves attract 
a large amount of trade, as plant is naturally purchased 
from the country to which the mining companies belong; 
and, in fact, nearly all electrical machinery in Peru comes 
from America. In five years the States have nearly doubled 
their exports, and now stand second to England with 
£1,108,230, against £1,347,174. It is quite possible that 
within a few years America will stand first, as English firms 
are not taking much interest in new mining projects. Our 
Consul-General reports: “ Mining tools come largely from 
the United States. The reason is that most, if not all, 
mine superintendents are Americans, and they naturally 
indent for appliances with which they are accustomed to 
work.”” He also says: “The railways of Peru are run 
according to American ideas, and the type of rolling-stock 
is according to American standard patterns, both as regards 
passenger coaches, goods waggons, and locomotives. 
LucELium. 
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GURE IN YOUR GWN HOME ™ 


Sufferers may now secure all the benefits of the world-farnous 
Brine springs of Droitwich without leaving their own homes. ‘ 
one rine ee bed ey Fee tye pe Ann — — LO 


DROITWICH 
BRINE GRYSTALS 


For Rheumatiem, Rheumatoid Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica and kindred 


troubles these “Crystals” effect quick relief and ultimate cara 
Recommended by the Medical Profession. 
Ask your Chemist for “* Droitwich Brine stals,” or send direct for @ 
2%8-ib. bag, delivered free to any address ya ion or pw he ty ho 2s., 
or to any Country Station for 2s. 31. 


WESTON & WHSTALL, Lrp. (Dept. 26), 16, Basv: mu r, Lompon, B.C, 





TOURS. 


R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 


£18 18s. CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, PATMOS, CRETE, 
MALTA, AJACCIO, and the RIVIERA, Sept. 29th; also 


£16 16s. October 22nd, PALESTINE, EGYPT and GREECE 








Full particulars from the Secretary. 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 
SournamPton Burpieas, Hiex Horsory, W.C. 


2+ per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Depesite repayable on demand. 
2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Acceunts with Cheque Book. 
All General Barking Business transacted. 


ALMANACK, ae - rtioulars, POST FREE. 
AVENSCROFT, Secretary. 























BOOKSELLERS. 


THE LARGEST SELECTION OF 








BIBLES, OXFORD AND OTHER EDITIONS 
FO AND DHIVATS Gal, DESK, 
PRAYER ILLUSTRATED PRIZE BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS from is., &c. 
BOOKS, &c. New eee) eee Saree sent 
Tel THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
Central 329 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Catalogue Ne. 366. 144 Pages. 
GLAISHER’S NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 
SELECTED PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 

NOW READY. REDUCED PRICES. IMMENSE VARIETY: 
WILLIAM GLAIGOMER, &.TD., 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 

265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


J. POOLE & CO. , 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 











All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 





TANGYES 


Tyre“ AA’ OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, Gc. 





NO LAMP REQUIRED AFTER STARTING, 
GRAVITY OR PUMP OIL-FEED. 
SIMPLE, ECONOMIOAL, RELIABLE. 


REDUCED PRICES. 





TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 

















connoisseurs oF COFFEE prink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 


much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


























HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 





THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 
THE “OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 
an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 
luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 
within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 

brand and avoid imitations. 





MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Uphelsterers. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


[TALIAN YOUNG LADY, very good family, seeks situation 
as companion. Willing to teach French, Italian. Speaks English. 


—Further particulars apply Mrs. R. 0. Trevelyan, he Shiffolds, 
Dorking. 


\ THAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE AND TEACH? 

Send name and address to the Secretary, British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C., and explana- 
tory pamphlets will be forwarded, post free. 




















THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME IV. OF THE NATION 


May be had free on application to the 
Manager. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.8.Co. 
Edueation thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthful ccnditions of life. The bcarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, B.8.0. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE, 


Scholarship Examination in December. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for Londen Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 





SEASIDE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
BROADWATER HALL, WORTHING. 


Good English Education. Eight Acres of Grounds. 


LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 


Accomplishments, Needlework, Cookery. 
Principals—THE MISSES TRITTON, 


Languages, 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Education with individual care and 
character training. Games, , and open air life in lovely country, 
with bracing air. Good train ice on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal - = MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 





INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 


THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assist- 
ance without charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of 
schools (for GIRLS AND BOys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors 
(ARMY, NAVY, UNIVERSITY, &c). A statement of the requirements 
should be sent to the Manager, 

R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 

Telegrams: “TRIFORM, London.” Telephone No. GERRARD 1854. 





CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress : Miss ESTHER OASE, M.A., Dublin (Class, Tripos, Camb. 
Second Mistress : Miss ESTERBROOK HIOKS, B.8O., London, 
A limited number of boarders received. 





SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND OR ABROAD 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SOHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by ~g-- 3 (free of charge 
pros uses and full partieulars of reliable and hig ly-recommend 
es ihments. When lease state the age of pupil, the district 

referred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid.—J.and J. PATON , 
Educational Agents, 143, Cannon-st., London, E.C, Telephone 5053 Centra]. 





ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(FounpDED 1876.) 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature, Fine Art (Special 
Subject for 1909-10, ‘‘The National Gallery—Foreign Schools”), History, 
Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 

The Classes, under the direction of an Honorary Committee of Ladies, are 
conducted by experienced tutors of high University attainment who work in 
direct communication with their students. Preparation for examinations. 
Fees from 12s. per term. Write for Prospectus to Secretary, St. George's 
Classes, Edinburgh. 





ESAME HOUSE for Home-life Training and for Training of Children’s 
Lady Nurses and Kindergartners.—For full — apply, the Principal, 
Miss Emily Last, 43a, Acacia Road, London, N.W, 











ESTATE AGENTS, 


CROHAM PARK ESTATE, 
SOUTH CROYDON. 
“+; Healthy and Beautiful situa- 
." | tion. Croham Hurst, Addington 
t & Shirley Hills, & other lovely 
contiguous country. 
ATTRACTIVE HOUSES. 
-| Freehold from 1,000 guineas. 
Tennis Lawns, Motor-houses, & 
Stabling, four railway stations, 
30 minutes from London. 
Gougine bige d and Co., 
Land Agents and Surveyors, 
Office on Estate. and 
51. Coleman Street, Bank, E.C. < 


“PYRENO 


(RecistERED). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR, 


"es 


























Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE REPLACED. 














Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”) 


It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind. 


*F.C.G.’s’’? Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of *‘ Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (heme), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 























Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 


A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 

Prick 84. By Post, 834. Awnual SUBSCRIPTION FoR THE UniTep Kinepom, £2 
; CoLoNIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised ergan for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAILS. 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE. ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of 911 Booksellers and Newsagents.' 























OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, 
Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitati Teleph Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) from 3/6 to 6/0. 


Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote, 
Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 








Thackeray Hotel—* Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Fingrley Hotel—" Bookeraft, London.” 

















LONDON. ; 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver 









LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres 





MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson 
MANCHESTER. 


Victoria Station Approach.—Best and mest 
reliable train information. 









“OLD SWAN,” 

















BRITISH STANDARD, River St., Hulme, Manchester. Football 
and Cricket Resert. T. Livesay. 

MATLOCK. . 

SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand 





ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 








NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One Minute from Statien 











XFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALE Boot te Dry, Sunny, Golf, &c., Lecture 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 3. W. H. Miles 


PORTSMOUTH. 
A. Grigsby, 








SPEEDWELL HOTEL. _Proprietor 





SOUTH PORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lerd St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment 


ROWNTREE'S CAFE, LordSt.,Hot Luncheons, Aft’neonTeas,Tal.647 


ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s. per day. Tel. 422. 














BOLTON. 
THE THREE CROWNS, Deansgate, Bolton. 
Central. Frank Shore. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 


Convenient and 








Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) E Hotel. Close Pier; 1st Clase; mederate 


SILVER HOW.. Boarding | Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport 


BRIGHTON. 
_METROPOLE. | 


YORK HOTEL. 


BUXTON. 





week 





THE HOTEL 
ROYAL 


KE. Richard, ‘Manager 
H. J. Preston 





ST. ANN’S HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara 


DEAL. 


First Hotel 








BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel& Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/-day 


HADDON HALL, Devenshire Place, everleoking Sea. 5/- day 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Seotland’s leading Hotel 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE RESIDENTIAL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES. 
RED LION HOTEL. Overlecking fameus Regatta Course 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL 120 rooms. Facing Sea 


KEARSLEY alg ome ota vane. Lys LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bewling Green and Cheap Refreshments 


S. R. Jefferson 





























LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 


MARKET HALL RESTAURANT. 


LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 2 minutes’ walk from either station 


LIVERPOOL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 
Telegrams: “Compton.” 


Wm. McIntosh 
Prep., J. E. Douthwaite 











Wm. Russell 
Telephone : 3032 Reyal, 3 wires 


GRAPES HOTEL, Tarleton St. Snacks and Luncheons. Tel. 3074 
Royal. G. Cutta, Prop. 












HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop 








’ LLANDUDNO. 
The WHITE HORSE Bearding Estab., centre of Prem., facing sea 









































ALBERT HOTEL. Ordinary daily. Sunday Table d’Héte. H.E. Taylor 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 





Mrs. T. Newbitt 








FOREIGN HOTELS. 


WIESBADEN. 
HOTEL NASSAU. With fine Bathing Establishment Situated 
at the Curplace. ‘‘The English Heme.” 


ST. MORITZ, ENGADINE. 
THE BELVEDERE. High-class English Family Hotel, in the finest 
and sunniest position. Inclusive terme 11 to 20 francs. 











NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to Tue Nation 
Office, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


Terms of Subscription, Including Postage : 
Home, 26s. pek ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s.’ pen ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusiisnine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,”” London. 
Taz Nation may be obtained from the following book 
sellers abroad : — 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 
Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Steckholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 
Gordon and Gotch. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
wakes ‘+ aad *6°} £1000 £500 £210 0 
Other Pages... 0 8 0 0 400 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 

13 Insertions ‘on 8d. per line. 
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Messrs. BELL'S FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 








NOW READY. 


Crown 4to, 15s. net. 


S A V O Y O Pp E R A S. By W. S. GILBERT. 


With a new introduction by the Author, 32 Illustrations in Colour by W. Russeit F int, and Title-page and 
binding designed by the same artist. 

This volume contains the libretti of Patience, The Pirates of Penzance, Princess Ida, and The Yeoman of the 

Guard, which have been revised by the Author for the purpose, Sir W. 8S. Gitserr has also contributed an 


Introduction to the Volume. 


Write for Illustrated Prospectus, 













READY NOW. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. Gd, net. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA. 


By PERCY F. HONE, B.A. (Cantab.) 
(of Salisbury, Rhodesia). 
The aim of this book, which is the first history of Southern 
Rhodesia, is to give an accurate account of the country, its 
inhabitants, and its resources. 





Royal 8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 
His Art, His Writings, and His Public Life: A Record. 
By AYMER VALLANCE. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition with a reproduction in Colours 
of Arras Tapestry ‘‘ The Woodpecker,” Photogravure Portrait, 
and about 50 Illustrations, half tone and line. 


— THE — 


EEN’S TREASURES SERIES. 


ll crown 8vo. With 8 coloured plates and decorated title- 
e, covers, and end papers. 2s. 6d. net each. 
NEW VOLUMES, 
Cranford. By Mrs. GASKELL. [Illustrated wy i 2 
WHEELHOUSE. ctober. 
Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. By Mrs. 
Ewina. Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Ready. 
Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire, or, the Luck of Lingborough, and 
other Stories. By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by ALICE B. 
WooDWARD. Ready immediately. 
Little Women. By Lovisa M. ALcoTT. [Illustrated by 
M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Ready. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, bound in cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net; or in 
limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s, net. 

NEW VOLUME, 
Purcell. By J. F. RUNCIMAN. Wednesday next. 


Mr, Frank Hird’s New Novel. Ready Oct. 8th. 68, 


THE DEEPER STAIN. 


By FRANK HIRD, Author of “ King Fitz’s A.D.C.” 
Mr. Hird's new novel concerns itself with questions of modern 
social life, and will fascinate readers as much by the brilliance 
of the character studies as by the restraint and dignity with 
which the Author has described the terrible preblem which 
confronts his heroine. 














MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 


A Series of handy Single volumes containing Representative 
Passages from the Works of the Greatest Writers, with full 
Biographical and Critical Introduction and Editorial Con- 
nections. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s.° Gd. net each. 
FIRST LIST OF VOLUMES. 
NOW READY. 


SCOTT. By Professor GRANT. Ready 
FIELDING. By Professor SAINTSBURY. Ready 
DEFOE. By John MASEFIELD. Oct. 
CARLYLE. By A. W. EVANs. Oct. 


THACKERAY. By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 
VOL. | HOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, with 2 Photogravure Portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HANOVERIAN QUEENS 


OF ENGLAND. 
By ALICE GREENWOOD. 

‘* It is a pleasure to read a book of memoirs so well done as 
that of Miss Greenwood. Miss Greenwood has not ‘read-up’ 
her subject ; she has written because she cares and knows — 
with an ample margin of knowledge which lends a sense of 
space and atmosphere to her work.” 





Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK TO DANTE. 
By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 
Author of ‘‘ The Age of Transition,” &c. 

This volume will be uniform with Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR’S 
well-known “ Handbook to Browning,” and Mr. Morton 
Lucer’s “ Handbook to Tennyson ” and ‘‘ Handbook to Shake- 
speare.” 


Vol. V., completing the Works. Small 4to. 
THE ITINERARY OF JOHN 
LELAND. 


Newly edited from the MSS. 
By LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 

This edition will be completed in five volumes, of which Vol. 
I. (containing Parts I -III.), price 18s. net, Vol. II. (Parts IV. 
and V.), price 12s, net, Vol. III. (the “‘ Itinerary in Wales ”), 
price 108. Gd. net, and Vol. IV. (Parts VII. and VIII.), 12s. 
net, are already published. 


UNIFORM WITH BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 1s. Gd. net. 


CHURCHES OF COVENTRY. 


By FREDERICK W. WOODHOUSE. Ready. 














BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


‘The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep a careful eye.” —Atheneum. 
Complete Catalogue of nearly 800 volumes will be sent on application. 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES TO 


IN THE PRESS. 2 vols., small post 8vo, 5s. each. 
THE POEMS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Edited by W. ERNST BROWNING. 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 
Rosinson’s Translations of the “Utopia”; together with 
Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, and More’s Letters to 
Margaret Roper and others. Edited with Notes by GEorGE 
SAMPSON. 38, 6d. 


DANTE. The Divine Comedy. 
Translated by the Rev. HENRY CAREY. New Edition by 
Marie LovisE EGERTON CASTLE. 3s. 6d. 











BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
Newly Translated into English Prose by KE. H. BLAKENEY, 
.A., Head Master of the King’s School, Ely. In 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. Vol. I., containing Books I.-XII. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLUS. 
A New Prose Translation from a Revised Text by WALTER 
HEADLAM, Litt. D., and C. E.S. HEADLAM, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Cheap Re-Issue of ‘‘ V.R.I.” 
THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T. With a Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, and many other portraits and illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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